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WINE-MAKING IN CALIFORNIA. 


No. IV.—CONCLUSION, 


HERE always has been, and is at 
cy present, a lack of reliable statis- 
tics concerning our entire vinicultural 
interest. The most authentic informa- 
tion that can be obtained comes from 
a few pitblic-spirited men, engaged in 
the business, in different parts of the 
State. The official statistics are wholly 
incorrect, and often absurd; and this 
has been proved by comparing the of- 
ficial returns with the facts collected by 
reliable men, in single districts. Thus 
the State Register for 1857 gives Sono- 
ma and Mendocino counties 170,000 
vines, and in the following year only 
87,000; whereas, instead of a decrease in 
the amount, there was an increase of 
400,000 in Sonoma County alone. In 
the same manner, Sutter County is made 
to show 85,000 less in 1858 than in 1857, 
which is known to be incorrect. Even 
taking these very inaccurate figures, the 
State Register shows an increase for the 
entire State of 2,000,000 vines from 1857 
to 1858, and gives the total amount at 


4,000,000 vines in the latter year. Tak- 
ing for granted that our increase has 
continued since then in the same ratio— 
and we know it to have been greater in 
almost every county but Los Angeles— 
we would now possess about 30,000,000 
vines, and the number certainly is not 
less. The last official report places the 
number at 23,000,000 vines, but gross 
inaccuracies are found in several well- 
known counties, which give us just cause 
to consider the total amount under -es- 
timated. 

The inaccuracy of the reports concern- 
ing the amount of wine produced is still 
greater than that of the number of vines. 
Sonoma County was reported to have 
made 209,000 gallons in the vintage of 
1870, while a detailed statement of the 
different vineyards showed an actual 
production of over 650,000 gallons. 
The error for Napa County was even 
greater than the above. The blame for 
these inaccuracies can not justly be laid 
entirely to the Assessors: they are giv- 
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394 WINE -MAKING 
en a certain rule by which to gather sta- 
tistics, are not paid for extra work, and 
so if they carry out the general tenor of 
their instructions, they consider their 
duty accomplished. The burdens upon 
our country people have become so on- 
erous that they are exceedingly shy of 
all Government officials, be they State 
or Federal, and it is wonderful how poor 
they become as soon as such officials 
put in an appearance. The number of 
the vines becomes insignificant, they be- 
ing taxed as improvements, while the 
number of gallons of wine that are made 
is hardly worth while taking down, since 
each gallon is taxed as personal proper- 
ty. The vintner feels these taxes more 
than would the farmer, because he has 
had to struggle so hard and wait so long 
before reaping any benefit at all from 
his vineyard. And the severe taxa- 
tion upon our viniculturists is decidedly 
wrong: they should be taxed far less 
than the mere cultivators of grain, as 
they are, at this present time, far more 
valuable in forming a permanent popu- 
lation. The farmer, as is very often the 
case, can gather two, three, or four har- 
vests, and then depart to another portion 
of the State, where the land is said to 
be richer. The vintner, as soon as he 
plants his vines, has chosen his future 
home, and his interests immediately 
extend over the welfare of the entire 
neighborhood. 

Vineyards have been sold within the 
last twelve months at the rate of $250 to 
$400 per acre, according as they were 
wholly planted with Mission, or in part 
with the choicer imported varieties of 
vines. The prices are also somewhat 
governed by the district, and the dis- 
tance from, as well as the convenience 
of reaching, the principal market. These 
prices do not include any improvements 
other than the vines and fences; dwell- 
ings, wine- vaults, press - houses, etc., 
having an additional value. The follow- 
ing estimate will give an average show- 
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ing of the value of thirty acres of vine- 
yard, together with improvements, and 
all apparatus necessary for wine -mak- 


ing: 





Dwelling-house and furniture............00 $2,000 
Press-house and wine-vaults.......... eccece 1,500 
Barn and outhouses.........seeeseseceecees 500 
Horses, wagon, plows, etc.......sececseseses 1,000 
CaaS, VOIR, PPCEIED, C8Gcc cccccccdcccescececs 2,000 
Thirty acres vineyard, at $300.......ses0008 9,000 

Total, complete............+- oeeeeeee $16,000 


This statement shows that the cost of 
improvements and material necessary in 
wine-making and cultivation is equal to 
seven-ninths of the value of the vines, 
and will enable us to make a close esti- 
mate of the sum invested in California 
in this pursuit. Before proceeding, it 
must be remembered that at least one- 
half of the vines planted are of the finer 
varieties, and consequently much more 
valuable than the Mission grape. The 
quantity produced being equal, and the 
wine made bringing fifty per cent. more, 
the vines should be estimated fifty per 
cent. higher: 


15,000,000 Mission vines, at 40 cents..... $6,000,000 
15,000,000 imported vines, at 60 cents.... 9,000,000 
Improvements, seven-ninths additional... 11,666,666 
Last vintage, 6,000,000 gallons wine, at 35 
CRB BOF Oi asn.0. 008060 capecces 2,100,000 
200,000 gallons grape brandy, at $1.50 per 
Bp cea cesses scvccecccoccecccccese 300,000 
One-third of previous vintage, 1,600,000 
gallons, still on hand, at 50 cents per 
GTR co ccccsocccscececceces 55ses epee 800,000 
Total amount invested.........-..$29,866,666 


If to this we add the amount employ- 
ed by the different wine-merchants of the 
State, in casks, stock’ on hand, etc., the 
sum would be increased over $1,000,000, 
making the total valuation about $31,- 
000,000. And the future annual increase 
of the investment will probably not fall 
short of $2,000,000, rather more than 
less. 

The State derives the greatest bene- 
fits from the plantation of vineyards, as 
they have been planted during the last 
ten years —that is, on the hill-sides and 
on those lands too steep to cultivate 
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with any thing else, or so poor that 
nothing else will grow. Thus the vine- 
yards of the future will all be planted 
upon the mountain-sides, and inter- 
fere in no manner with the grain-lands. 
Millions of acres that are now covered 
with chaparral and manzanita -bushes 
will become utilized; for just those spots 
where these bushes grow, if there is any 
soil at all, are the very finest for vine- 
yards. Nothing else will generally grow 
in such places, except these bushes and 
a short, tufted grass, that here and there 
seems to cling to the ground for dear 
existence. The vine, however, not only 
thrives, but actually luxuriates upon it. 
If the roots are only nourished with 
enough moisture during the first twelve 
months, all is right and sure; thereafter 
they push forward and downward where 
the moisture never fails, even through 
the most minute crevices of rocks or ce- 
ment, in a manner most wonderful to be- 
hold. In gravelly soils the roots of vines 
seven years old have been found thirty 
feet below the surface, and they have 
been found half that distance in crevices 
of the most compact cement. ‘They ex- 
tend everywhere, and where they find 
resistance they creep around, and attain 
their end at the last. It is by this cult- 
ure that our thousands of now idle steep 
and rugged hills and mountains will be- 
come transformed into producers of val- 
ue, and the laborious and patient owner 
will reap from them harvests of gold. 
From bleak and barren wastes they will 
become clothed in the fresh green of the 
vine, and their sides be dotted with pros- 
perous and happy homes. 

The cultivation of the vine in our 
State is, or rather will become, a greater 
benefit when population shall be more 
dense, when land is not so easily ob- 
tained, and will be more needed than at 
present. Then such pursuits will be 
followed as will best give a living on the 
smallest parcels of land; and the cult- 
ure of the vine, in this respect, has but 
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few equals. To make a comparison with 

grain, it will be found that twenty acres 

of vineyard will give a better income 

than one hundred acres planted in grain. 

One man can do all the cultivation ot 

twenty acres of vineyard without help, 

while the fact is very different with grain; 

and to continue the comparison, in many 

parts of the State—especially in those 

places situated near the chief outlets 

of trade —good grain-land is worth, per 

acre, nearly two-thirds that of an old, 

full-bearing vineyard. To these advan- 
tages in favor of the vine-culture, add that 
of the certainty of a crop, in wet or dry 
seasons, cold or hot. See, for instance, . 
the result of the last vintage: after two 

successive dry seasons, we had one of 
the largest crops that was ever gathered 

in the State. The grain, in most parts 
of the State, did not even give a return 

of the seed planted ; while the vines act- 

ually doubled the yield of the previous 
year, in most of the wine districts; nor 
was this increase effected by a loss in 

quality, for that, too, was better than 
ever before. Nor is it hard to explain 
either cncumstance. The older vines 
were, of course, noticed as having borne 
the most: it was because their roots had 
gone down so far that they remained un- 
affected by the drought on the surface— 
they had found their moisture below. 

That they are better is owing to that 
same dryness, which did not allow so 

considerable an amount of glutinous mat- 

ter to be absorbed by the roots; hence 

the rapid and easy clarification of the 

wines of the last vintage. They are 

more delicate, and freer to the pa'‘ate, 

than-they have ever been known to be. 

The wines of 1871 will long be rem m- 

bered by connoisseurs as the finest we 

have yet produced. 

This fact—that the wine- producers 
have secured a large crop, as well as one 
of superior quality, after two dry sea- 
sons —has, within the last few months, 
caused new inquiry as to the vine-cult- 
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ure of the State, and given an unexpect- 
ed stimulus to proposed plantations. 
Our population is undergoing a radical 
change—is losing that restless shiftless- 
ness, that willingness to take great risks 
for the chance of a great profit. The 
desire is gaining upon us to have less 
profits, but to have them sure. We are 
losing, as a community, that inordinate 
desire for riches, and acquiring that for 
comfort, ease, quiet—in short, all that 
the word Home can convey. And here 
is a pursuit that can, and does, satisfy 
these longings. That it be profitably 
and properly carried on, it must not 
be conducted in the manner of a mere 
speculation, though it is an excellent 
one; but it must be conducted with the 
sole view of making it the seat of a fut- 
ure home. It wants personal care and 
attention; and, when this is accorded, 
the management of a vineyard and its 
products is no longer a task, but be- 
comes a pleasure, whose growth almost 
reaches to infatuation. 

People must not go into the business 
of grape-raising, as many have done, 
with the view of making immense fort- 
unes. This is not a garhbling, but a le- 
gitimate pursuit, and only gives a per- 
centage in the shape of income upon the 
investment. Nor must those about to 
engage in it demand or expect too much 
income from their vines. Many people 
have engaged, and are still engaging, in 
the business, who, with the possession 
of fifteen or twenty acres, expect to live 
in the style of bankers; and, if the in- 
come from their small vineyards does 
not suffice, they become disgusted, and 
condemn the pursuit. This class should 
not own vineyards, but engage, with the 
same capital, in the banking business, 
and learn from that what a legitimate 
income is. The cultivation of vineyards 
and the manufacture of wine are legiti- 
mate pursuits. They must be looked 
upon in that light only, and the income 
to be derived will be in proportion to 
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the amount of money invested. To get 
the net income of a vineyard, and the 
percentage of profits derived from the 
working capital invested, we will take, 
as an example, the reckoning already 
given for the value of a vineyard of thir- 
ty acres. Deducting the value of the 
dwelling- house and furniture, we have 
$14,000 as the amount of capital. This 
statement places the value of an acre of 
vineyard at $300, being one hundred per 
cent. advance on its original cost to the 
planter. However, we will not take this 
profit into consideration at all, but con- 
sider only the purchase price. The av- 
erage yield of an acre of vineyard is 
four hundred gallons, and we will place 
the average value at only thirty cents 
per gallon. For thirty acres, then, we 
will have: 








12,000 gallons of wine, at 30 cents..........+. $9,600 
600 gallons of brandy, from lees of the wine 
and pressings, at 75 cents, without Federal 
RAK cerecccccccescccercesesesescesssseces 450 
$4,050 
Deduct expenses— 
Cultivation of vineyard, at $15 per acre. $450 
Picking grapes and making wine, at 5 
cents per gallon,......ssscseecsceses 600 
Hauling lees to distillery and cost of dis- 
tilling, at 25 cents per gallon of brandy 150 
— 1,200 
Bed CATIA, cotccoccestctececdscidsce 2,850 


An income of $2,850, from a working 
capital of $14,000, amounts to a fraction 
over twenty per cent. per annum. Tak- 
ing into consideration the absolute se- 
curity of the pursuit ; the positive, equal, 
and constant results from year to year, 
with ,hardly a chance of failure; the in- 
creased income as the vines grow in 
age, and, in consequence, the additional 
value acquired by the property; the 
pleasant occupation, and the inducement 
it gives for the establishment of a home 
and maintenance of a family—taking 
these all into consideration, there are 
few, very few, pursuits that can equal its 
advantages, compared to the amount of 
money required in its undertaking. 

The question has often been asked, 
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whether the production of wine in our 
State will not be overdone, and the 
enormously increased yearly planting of 
vineyards soon produce more than can 
be disposed of? The same question 
was agitated when vineyards in the East- 
ern States began to be planted exten- 
sively ; and still they go on planting, and 
can not supply the demand for their 
products. The same doubt was express- 
ed in the different wine-producing coun- 
tries of Europe; nevertheless, the mul- 
tiplication of vineyards does not suffice, 
compelling them to resort to adultera- 
tions, to increase the quantity of wine. 
The different peoples of the whole world 
are becoming consumers of wine; and 
those who are so situated as to be una- 
ble to produce it draw their supplies 
from those countries which are more fa- 
vored by Nature. The use of grape- 
wine, unlike that of alcoholic liquors, is 
not debasing in its results, and some- 
times has a healthful effect. It stimu- 
lates the brain to activity, but never 
takes complete possession of it; nor 
does it ever create that uncontrollable 
craving for its possession, or suffering 
at its deprivation, as do alcoholic liquors. 

It is a striking fact, that there is no 
portion of the globe where wine is made, 
that has not found the bulk of its con- 
sumers among its own inhabitants. No 
matter how deficient the quality, if it did 
not find admirers, it found at least drink- 
ers. The cold, tart wines of Switzer- 
land, the rough, acrid wines of Spain, 
and the harsh wines of Italy, all are used 
in their own country, and but little is left 
to ship abroad. Yet Italy is said to pro- 
duce even more than France. It is prob- 
able that more than one-half of the en- 
tire amount of wine made in Europe 
could not bear a sea-voyage without 
spoiling, or even live to see its second 
year, with all the necessary care at home, 
without losing its qualities. 

The total area of France is 203,736 
square miles, while that of California is 
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188,981 square miles, or, in round num- 
bers, nine-tenths of that of France; but 
in these nine-tenths we probably have, 
at least, four times the area where the 
vine will grow and bring its fruit to per- 
fection, than is possessed by France. 
That country has 4,500,000 acres of vine- 
yard, which, in round numbers, produce 
900,000,000 gallons of wine annually, or 
an average of 200 gallons peracre. From 
facts in our possession it would only re- 
quire one-half that number of acres of 
vineyard in California to yield the same 
amount of wine as is produced in France. 
Of this enormous yield of wine, hard- 
ly more than two-ninths are exported, 
leaving about 700,000,000 gallons to be 
drank by 38,000,000 French people, or 
eighteen gallons to each person annual- 
ly. France has almost reached the ut- 
most limit that she can spare for export; 
and as the demand still continues to in- 
crease in the different parts of the globe, 
their people will have to look elsewhere 
for supplies. California, by its climate, 
the extent of its vine-land, and the pro- 
lific qualities of its soil, is eminently qual- 
ified to supply this increased demand, 
and will no doubt, sooner or later, do so. 

We have given statistics of the extent 
of the culture in France, to show our 
producers that there is no danger of ov- 
erdoing the interest in our own State— 
to show them that it has not and can not 
be overdone in France. As to the aver- 
age value of their entire crop, the lowest 
estimate would not set it down at less 
than 20 cents per gallon. Some of their 
wines are valued at very high prices, and 
bring, even in the first year, from $5 to 
$1o per gallon; while many others will 
not bring more than Io to 15 cents per 
gallon. The low prices paid for the lat- 
ter is due to their lack of body and de- 
ficiency in keeping quality. Such wines 
we have heretofore been unable to pro- 
duce, as they have generally kept good 
in spite of ourselves; and wines like 
ours in France, with equally known good 
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keeping and shipping qualities, would 
be worth from 30 to 35 cents per gallon. 
This fact must be encouraging to the 
wine-makers of the State, for it shows 
that the price, as an average throughout 
the State, has about reached its lowest 
limit. 

In this series of papers we have often 
drawn comparisons between the import- 
ed wines and those produced in our 
State, and, in many cases, we may have 
been considered severe as against the 
imported wines; but we do not wish to 
be misunderstood, for no reflection is in- 
tended upon any of the justly renowned 
wines of any one of the European coun- 
tries. The reputation of a fine winee— 
no matter in what country it be produced 
—is always safely guarded by the true 
wine-lover: he sees no nationality in a 
fine wine—one country may be honored 
in its production, but its reputation be- 
longs to the world at large. Our re- 
marks were aimed solely at those com- 
pound liquids sent to us, literally, as 
ballast for ships, and called claret—an 
honest name to cover an imposture. To 
the trade they are known as Vig de car- 
gaison ; and this, in the French language, 
conveys a grim, sarcastic double - mean- 
ing, that is not easily translated. An 
analysis of the wines would probably 
better show the meaning than any trans- 
lation. And still, we have had persons 
compare our pure wines with these im- 
ported fabrications; but their number 
has wonderfully decreased during the 
last few years, and they can no longer 
remain ignorant of the changes that have 
taken place, by our steady advance and 
constant improvement in quality. The 
Sauternes have been driven out of the 
market; then the German wines, and, in 
a few years, the importation to our State 
of Vin de cargaison will have become a 
thing of the past. No foreign wines will 
then be imported here, except those fine 
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and truly grand wines, which can main- 
tain the high position they have gained. 

We have endeavored to lay before the 
reader the true value, actual merit, and 
real qualities of our wines, without the 
slightest exaggeration. We have claim- 
ed that they were the pure, fermented 
juice of the grape ; were possessed of an 
inviting taste and pleasant bouquet; and 
beyond all these, that they have keeping 
and shipping qualities unsurpassed by 
any other wines in the world. Without 
having yet made a wine to be placed in 
the foremost rank of the grand wines of 
the world, we still claim that if each gal- 
lon of our production were rated, and 
the same course pursued with the en- 
tire crop of any other wine - producing 
country, that ours would out-rank the 
other. But we do not intend to stop 
there. It has taken ages to discover 
and make known to the world the quali- 
ties of those grand wines produced from 
hardly more than a dozen vineyards, and 
we have not yet placed the name of a 
vineyard among this select few; but 
we will, and the day draws nigh. Every 
season brings us better wines, the prod- 
uct of some newly discovered locality, 
planted with choicer varieties of the 
grape, and entirely different from any 
thing previously produced. And thus 
the circle will continue to narrow until 
California will proudly place the name of 
that future-discovered vineyard among 
those of the choicest of the earth. It 
will not be overshadowed by the crum- 
bling walls of castle or monastery, whose 
very dampness is replete with memories 
of past violence and torture; nor will it 
require any of these auxiliaries to make 
its merits known. It will be the modest 
home of an American, surrounded by all 
the civilizing influences of our bright 
age, and with no past history but that of 
the peaceful, patient, and noble toils of 
its founder! 
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THE SECOND BULL RUN. 


PROMISED to give you some sort 
I of idea, Bill, of how we managed to 
come out all right from the fight at Bull 
Run. I mean the Second Bull Run— 
not the great Derby-day of the early part 
of the war, when the militia got in first, 
making the fastest time on record; but 
Pope’s Bull Run, where Porter misbe- 
haved, and Stonewall Jackson so ever- 
lastingly went for our right wing in the 
morning, and our left wing in the after- 
noon. 

Well, we had marched, day after day, 
across the red desert of Fauquier Coun- 
ty, till we were disgusted with it—chok- 
ing with its red dust, and looking more 
like genuine butternuts than blue Yan- 
kees. It was blazing hot; we had suf- 
fered shameful and needless defeat un- 
der McClellan; we had lost our baggage 
in the transfer round from Old Point; 
we were short of rations; we were un- 
washed and a prey to vermin; we had no 
faith in Pope; and we had a hearty and 
wholesome dread of Stonewall Jackson. 
The latter, indeed, had come to seem 
omnipresent: blazing his infernal guns 
on all sides of us every day; circling all 
round us, and falling upon our most un- 
prepared points at the least expected 
moments. We were headed northward 
—retreating, as we supposed—but there 
stood the ubiquitous Stonewall right in 
our path, opening his guns on our front 
as we came out of the woods at Bristow. 
He was only fooling us there, as it turn- 
ed out, while gaining time to plunder and 
burn ap immense train of supplies at 
Manassas Junction; but we were con- 
founded by his impudence and daring, 
and suffered the mortal agonies of an- 
ticipating a fight every day of our march. 
We got him out of the Junction, some- 


how, but not till he had stolen every 
thing he could carry, I notice, and burn- 
ed the rest. 

Somewhere near the Junction we dzv- 
ouacked for the night—the night of Au- 
gust 28th—and next day we trudged 
back and forth round the same region, 
in a way that seemed so aimless and ab- 
surd that no wonder we lost what little 
faith was left us in the sagacity of our 
leaders. Some of us began to doubt if, 
after all, McClellan was such a fool as 
we had thought him after Malvern Hill, 
seeing the blank idiocy that had fallen 
upon us here. 

This was the day, you will remember, 
that afterward figured so largely in the 
testimony at the Porter court-martial. 
We were in Porter’s corps, and had 
good reason to remember it all. In the 
afternoon, the firing on our right swell- 
ed up pretty strong—grew, in fact, into 
a regular battle—and still we fiddled 
along on the road among the pine-trees, 
kicking up the dust, or sprawling in the 
shade, out of reach of the lead and iron. 
At last, however, we did get up and 
march forward. When we came to an 
open plain, where we could see the edge 
of the fight, we went into a long line of 
battle and posted several batteries of ar- 
tillery. .Here we shook out our flags 
and loaded our muskets; the aids and 
officers rode up and down our lines, and 
we really looked and felt like soldiers 
once more, seeing how martial an array 
we could get up. 

Presently the brass guns near us rip- 
ped out a salvo, and, under the scream 
of the “spherical case,” the skirmish 
line went trotting out on to the plain. 
Ever in the skirmish line, Bill? I tell 
you it is not a bad place to be—ina 
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fight, I mean—although you do have to 
“draw the enemy’s fire.” It’s a place 
where there is some excitement to warm 
you up, and is better than that awful tor- 
por of suspense you feel in the line just 
before beginning. And you have some 
independence, too, and can get behind a 
convenient tree or a hummock. 

However, our skirmish line that day 
never got across the field, for all the 
bravery of our start. Somebody halted 
us before we were half-way to the woods, 
and we lay down flat on the ground, and 
began popping away at the woods wher- 
ever we saw the twigs move. Even this 
was ordered stopped. And pretty soon 
we were ordered up, and, by Jove! faced 
about and just walked back to the place 
we started from! Yes, sir; with the 
other corps fighting on our right, we 
turned and marched away unharmed! 
The whole corps marched to the rear, 
with the skirmish line following, untii 
we all left the fields and filed into the 
same dusty road again—marching by a 
flank — the uproar of the battle growing 
fainter behind us! It was shameful! 
We all felt the sting of reproach, though 
the fault was not ours, when the wound- 
ed came straggling wearily by us. I 
don’t pretend to know the merits of the 
case, or what Porter’s orders were, but 
I know we asked each other why we 
were skedaddling, and we all felt indig- 
nant, though we were old soldiers enough 
to dread and hate a battle. 

We got back to the shade again and 
sprawled under the pine-trees, while the 
rest of the army got whipped for want of 
our help; or, if they were not whipped, 
they at least won a defeat, instead of the 
victory it might have been. 

After the firing ceased for the dark- 
ness, we began a most extraordinary se- 
ries of evolutions, which we kept up 
pretty much all night long. First we 
marched very slowly in one direction, 
and then made a long halt, still stand- 
ing in the road; then off we went very 
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rapidly in another, only to bring up 
against a long halt again. Now we 
went smoothly, along a wood-path; and 
then stumblingly, among stumps and 
fallen boughs. Everywhere we met 
stragglers — great crowds of stragglers: 
I never saw so many before! They 
were moving along leisurely, or squat- 
ting round small fires in groups of two 
and three, boiling their eternal coffee. 
Their fires were burning everywhere we 
went. Our zigzag line of march kept 
taking us right over these fires, which 
we kicked through, scattering the em- 
bers and spilling the coffee. We laugh- 
ed at the rage of the fellows we disturb- 
ed, for you know how we all despised 
the “coffee brigade.” During one of our 
long halts most of us iell asleep, or went 
into the coffee business on our own ac- 
count, and when we were waked up it 
was daylight. 

This was the beginning of one of the 
longest and nastiest days of the whole 
war. It was evident very soon that there 
was a fight on hand, though at first, im- 
mediately after roll-call and before break- 
fast, we had apparently resumed the aim- 
less tramping of the night before. But 
it began at last to look very much more 
like business. For we were evidently 
pushing forward for a position; and 
many other regiments were doing the 
same, somewhere to the westward, and 
facing the distant line of mountains. 
But I don’t mean to tell you of the long, 
lazy day—for it was lazy, though deadly 
enough, too—only the end of it, and how 
I myself managed to pull through my 
own private little scrape on the succeed- 
ing night. -In brief, then, we lay per- 
fectly still most all the day— formed in 
column by divisions —in an old plowed 
field. Here we browsed on our hard- 
bread with such appetites as we had— 
which, to tell the truth, were not vigor- 
ous, for that terrible preliminary silence 
was over us all like a pall. You know 
what I mean, Bill: a field of dead men, 
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a long waiting for something, as evident 
that a battle will burst out before night 
as that a thunder-storm is coming when 
the clouds roll up black and threatening. 
I tell you, I saw more blanched cheeks 
and ashy faces during that long, quiet 
waiting-spell than in twice the time of 
actual fighting. 

The ground in front of us sloped grad- 
ually upward to a fence, beyond which 
were pine-trees. In this wood the bat- 
tle burst out at last. Troops had been 
taking position there, and when all was 
ready, the lines advanced arid soon woke 
up the Rebs. We seemed to be held in 
reserve at first, but stood expecting to 
goin in our turn. The musketry began 
first—a few dropping shots, like the be- 
ginning of a shower—then a brisk vol- 
leying, and then a continuous crash, with 
the artillery chiming in. This artillery 


fire gave us our first taste of the Second 
Bull Run. The great iron missiles came 
hurtling over us savagely. One, which 
was flying all askew, end over end, struck 
the ground in front, bounded like an in- 


dia-rubber ball, and came smash through 
the two men of the right file in “A” 
company, just in front of me. I never 
saw such a sight or such a prodigious 
wound. The first man—Corporal Henn 
it was —was just about cut in two; and 
the man behind him had that whole shell 
buried in his body. Instantly, through 
the dust‘of their fall, the two dead faces 
were glaring back at our company just 
behind. It was awful! That wasn’t the 
only trick the artillery served us before 
we moved, but it is more than I meant 
to speak of. 

The wounded came streaming past us 
—all very jolly and full of enthusiasm. 
“Look at that,” said an officer, holding 
up an arm which showed a clean bullet- 
hole through it; “that’s good for thirty 
days! just the prettiest little wound a 
man could ask for. I wouldn’t take a 
hundred dollars for it.’ And our own 
officers looked envious, and called him 
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“mighty lucky.” Then came a fellow 
with a very slight hurt, but with the 
bloodiest face imaginable, who mop- 
ped away at the crimson gush, saying, 
*“Whaled ’em like h—, boys; no show 
for you to-day.” They were all merry 
at first as they came limping by, swear- 
ing very cheerfully and heartily, and 
quite sure it was all up with the “John- 
nies.” But as the crowds multiplied, it 
began to look more dubious; and when I 
saw the well-known broken squads of 
unhurt men, I knew the Johnnies had 
not been dislodged. 

Broken and sadly diminished regi- 
ments—mere handfuls about the colors 
—came last, making a vain stand and 
show of fight. Then galloping aids and 
dire confusion of shouts, and instant 
need of movement on our own part. As 
our compact column faced about at the 
order and began to retreat in our solid 
block-formation, the Rebel yell sounded 
behind us, and the bullets came buzzing 
through our ranks. It was odd to see 
every one shrug up his shoulders as men 
do who are caught in a sudden rain, as 
if the deadly lead could be so warded 
off. 

After crossing a small meadow run, 
we began to ascend a slope among young 
orchard trees, and here the Rebel fire 
was unmercifully severe. But the offi- 
cers kept us in our division column and 
marched us straight on, leaving the poor 
devils who fell calling after us in vain. 
Near the shattered farm-house at the 
edge of the orchard was a battery of Par- 
rott guns — Weed’s, I think—evidently 
loaded and waiting for us to get away 
from its front; and as we parted just 
enough to march between the guns, an 
officer yelled out, “By battery, fire!” 
And they all banged off in chorus, just 
as we passed between their muzzles. It 
was the most confounded crash; and a 
Rebel shell burst at the same moment 
close above our heads. We were deaf- 
ened and confused by the chorus of con- 
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cussions so close to us; but still the col- 
umn kept up its mechanical march— 
down one slope and up another—far to 
the rear, it seemed, though the whizz of 
shells and hum of bullets were as near us 
as ever. 

As we got on the cleared space of 
some rising ground, I looked back, and 
saw the Rebel line holding the ridge be- 
hind, and Weed’s Battery, which they 
had taken; and, in all the field, not a 
regimental or brigade formation in sight, 
but clouds of fugitives everywhere — 
mere scatterment and demoralization on 
all sides; limping groups, and running 
groups, and slowly retreating groups, 
turning round to fire, as they fell back. 

If brains and military skill were want- 
ing in our leaders, personal bravery cer- 
tainly was not. Let us be fair about 
this! General officers and staff officers 
were galloping all over the ground— 
close to the enemy’s skirmish line, as it 
seemed to us. 

Finally, we halted, while our Major 
got some orders from an Aid; and then 
we formed, for the first time, a line of 
battle, facing the enemy. How snap- 
pishly the officers swore out their orders, 
in bringing us out of column inte line! 
But it was done as prettily as on parade. 
As soon as the line was formed, we were 
faced to the left. “ Right shoulder shift, 
arms! Forward, double-quick, march !” 
And off we went—not at double-quick, 
but atarun. Evidently the danger now 
was on our left. Fierce as the attack 
had been in front, all that seemed to be 
a secondary matter now; and the open- 
ing roar on our left told of a movement 
there, portentous of further defeat. 

On we went over hill and hollow, run- 
ning till we panted like dogs, and I 
thought we should all fall from sheer 
exhaustion. Stumbling over the rem- 
nants of a fence, we found ourselves, 
finally, in a country lane, and almost as 
soon as we struck it we came to a halt. 
There was a partial lull in the firing, 
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just then. For a few minutes, we seem- 
ed to have found a quiet retreat in that 
lane. Good luck or skill had taken us 
into a first-rate position for defense ; and 
the lull gave time to dress our line back 
to the road-side. Somehow, tco, the 
run had cheered us up: in spite of the 
look of utter defeat the whole field had 
worn, we all now seemed to feel the con- 
tagion of confidence. Our fear had all 
gone; we examined our musket-locks; 
shoved cartridge-boxes round to the 
front of our belts, and picked out such 
slim shelter as the shallow little road- 
side ditch could afford. The lull didn’t 
fool us a bit, though: we knew it was 
coming harder than ever, in a minute. 
Half a dozen brass Napoleon guns came 
up behind us and took position on the 
slight rise of ground there —I am afraid 
to say how slight or how near ; positive- 
ly, we could look right into their open 
mouths! 

There was only a minute or two of si- 
lence, in which we stood expectant, and 
looked across the road into the pine- 
woods in front. A rattling crash of mus- 
ketry—a screaming yell of men—the 
tramp of advancing lines coming through 
the woods! Then the Napoleons open- 
ed; and we opened too—the first shot 
we had fired that day. And we must 
have opened to some purpose — made it 
lively for the Johnnies, I guess—for they 
never reached the fence in front. At 
any rate, I saw but one all the rest of 
the day—a big fellow, in full gray to the 
blanket — who climbed to the top of the 
fence and sat there, a-straddle, swaying 
back and forth, till he fell heavily inside. 

But, oh! the brass guns behind us! 
How the gunners did dance with excite- 
ment and delight, as they poured in their 
fire! Bully guns, for short-range fight- 
ing! And every time they fired we had 
to duck down; and, even so, we got cov- 
ered with grains of powder, and burning 
bits of flannel, and great puffs of hot 
smoke. I saw the gunners putting in 
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the powder-bags when you could not 
bear your hand on the hot brass. 

We kept up our confidence and our 
courage, and seasoned the woods with 
the liveliest kind of firing, whenever the 
Rebs came marching up again; for they 
came back and tried it over again two 
or three times before they gave it up. 
But they made their mark upon our lines 
—you can bet on that! The wounded 
fell down just where they stood. One 
fellow wanted me to turn him over, 
that I might get at his cartridge-box, 
when my own should be empty, as he 
wouldn’t want it himself. The poor fel- 
low was dead before we left. 

When the dusk fell, it was almost ab- 
solutely still. ‘The left had stood firm 
against all the Rebel efforts ; and now it 
was too late for any thing more that 
night. This was the end of the Second 
Bull Run. 

We began to move off, in the failing 
light, a gray-bearded General — Milroy, 
the men said it was—coming up to us 


to give the order in person. And, as we 
marched over a small ridge, McDowell 
came riding up, with his staff. He rode 
forward from the rest quickly, taking 
off his hat as he came abreast with us, 
and shouting out: “God bless you, Reg- 
ulars! you’ve saved the army! you shall 


not be forgotten! God bless you, every 
one!” _We cheered him, in return, feel- 
ing flattered by his evident enthusiasm, 
for we had not before seen our own 
merit in so strong a light, nor realized 
the value of the work we had done in 
the country lane. 

Marching down a hill brought us to a 
stone bridge over Bull Run. The ap- 
proaches were very muddy, and the de- 
jected stragglers were still passing over. 
Most of the army was across, however ; 
and, with hardly a halt, we, too, pushed 
on over. We were on the middle of the 
bridge, I think, when the Major came 
riding back suddenly, as if something 
were forgotten, saying: “Fletcher and 
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his picket-squad are not here! Captain, 
the detail was from your company ; send 
a man back, at once, and order them in.” 
The Captain turned to me, and ordered 
me to take the message, telling me to 
leave my gun with the Orderly, that I 
might go quicker, and overtake the com- 
pany again more readily. And in this 
way I became a straggler. 

It was getting quite dark as I climbed 
the hill; however, I had little trouble in 
finding my way back to the position in 
the road which we had held. Fletcher 
was already getting his men together: 
so I gave him the order and pointed out 
the way, and then started back alone. 
Had I kept to the beaten track, I should 
have had no trouble; but it occurred to 
me that by going through the woods on 
the right I could cut off considerable 
distance. My short-cut took me down 
hill rather more suddenly than I had an- 
ticipated, and the gloom of the woods 
increased the darkness so much that I 
could hardly see at all. An oozy little 
run of water, which was nasty to cross, 
I suppose helped to confuse my points 
of compass ; for, by the time I had found 
a crossing-place and stood on the other 
side, I hardly knew which way to turn. 
The only thing that occurred to me was, 
to get away from the little stream: this 
led me up hill and among rocks. The 
path was getting very much obstructed 
with bowlders, logs, and dead boughs. 
I stumbled about for some time, getting 
many falls and scratches, and trying to 
avoid the switching which the twigs 
gave my face—too busy to note, at once, 
how the time was passing —till, finally, 
it came over me, with a start of alarm, 
that I was entirely off my course. Sit- 
ting on a rock, I reflected for a moment, 
then started back, to regain the road, if 
possible. It was too late: even the run 
was hard to find; harder still to cross; 
and, once across, I had entirely lost my 
bearings. The rocky ground, and the 
low pine bushes, were wholly unlike any 
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spot I remembered seeing for weeks. I 
tried, though, to keep a straight course, 
hoping it would soon bring me out of 
the woods; and once out, I might, per- 
haps, find stars enough still shining 
through the clouds to guide by. Pres- 
ently I came to a fence, and, beyond 
this, into an open and grassy field. The 
clouds, however, had thickened so, that 
hardly a star remained in sight, and the 
few that were dimly visible I could not 
recognize as friends. But the strangest 
thing to me was, the entirely peaceful 
and untrampled appearance of the field. 
Not only was there no evidence of the 
day’s battle, but no evidence of war, 
even. Fences were whole, the grass 
untrampled, and a by-path, or wood- 
road, I had discovered, seemed unworn 
by ruts more recent than the last spring. 
This wood-road, however, was a clew 
to the way out of my maze. I deter- 
mined to follow it, till it led to friend or 
foe, or to some of the larger tracks which 
would take me to the bridge. SoIkept 
on, careful not to lose its faint trace, 
through the grassy field. It took me 
through a spur of wood, then over a 
ridge, through another patch of woods, 
and so into a broader and more decided 
cart-path. Following this, now quite 
rapidly, I came suddenly upon the pros- 
trate figure of aman. The stark rigid- 
ity of the form—apparent even in the 
darkness—told me only too plainly of 
the battle. I confess, I was chilled with 
fear. Do we any of us, I wonder, ever 
outgrow that dumb horror of the dead 
which haunts our childhood till it seems 
like another nature? Let none think 
himself above the foolish weakness till 
he finds himself lost by night in an 
enemy’s country, and tries to pick his 
dangerous way over the awful wreck of 
a battle-field, in darkness and coming 
rain! This body was but the outlying 
sentinel of many others, among whom 
I soon crept, trembling with horror. 
Blankets, broken guns, canteens—the 
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wreck of battle —the awful stillness of 
the bodies—the white faces! I declare, 
I can, hardly think of it now without 
a chill of the old horror! Seeing a 
fire-light ahead, I started and ran to- 
ward it, anxious only for human brother- 
hood. As I. neared it, my terrors di- 
minished somewhat. I now began to 
note other fires—many, in fact. I was 
approaching, perhaps, my old friends, 
the stragglers; perhaps a picket out- 
post. 

Perhaps a picket outpost — but of 
which army, Rebel or Union? That 
was a question of deep import. An- 
dersonville, or “present-for-duty” in the 
morning? My horror of the dead be- 
gan to grow quite faint, as I drew nearer 
the fire. And, in the inverse propor- 
tion, caution grew strong. Men, with 
arms in their hands, stood by the fire; 
but the lurid light made silhouettes only 
of their figures: their uniforms were not 
to be distinguished. 

I hovered as near as I dared, but 
could not settle the matter at all. Pres- 
ently, I got down on all-fours, and slow- 
ly worked my way nearer and nearer to 
the group. It was singular that the 
question was so difficult. At last, when 
the low murmur of voices became almost 
distinguishaBle in words, one of the men 
jumped to his feet. I dropped my face 
on my hands, and lay perfectly still— 
thinking myself discovered. Finding 
that I was not molested, I ventured to 
look up. One glance told the story. 
The man who had jumped up had gone 
to the opposite side of the fire, and was 
now squatting in the full light of the stir- 
red embers, trying to read a slip of paper 
by the fire-light. The flickering glare 
fell upon a handsome gray suit, brilliant 
with new buttons and a decoration upon 
the collar. My horror of the dead was 
now wholly swallowed up by the fear of 
capture. Rapidly, quietly, I turned and 
dragged myself away. As soon as I 
dared to do so, I got on my feet and away 
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from the fire as rapidly as I had approach- 
ed. The wreck on the field had lost its 
terrors now. 

As soon as my distance from the Rebel 
fires gave me a feeling of temporary se- 
curity, I tried to form some definite plan 
of escape. The stars were now wholly 
clouded over, and a misty drizzle of rain 
had set in; but, beyond perplexing me, 
and diminishing my chance of keeping 
a straight course, this gave me no con- 
cern. Walking kept me warm, and I 
did not mind the wet. The actual fight- 
ing had lasted so late, that it was not 
likely the Rebels had established a per- 
fect line of pickets; and the irregular 
fire-lights proved that the outposts had 
been very hastily posted. To avoid the 
fires, and yet maintain a straight course 
—if that were possible—would certainly 
take me to the creek— Bull Run Creek 
—and, in all probability, I should find 
the Federal lines on the other side. 

As the night was waning, I saw I had 
no time to lose; so I soon decided which 
direction looked most promising. At 
first, I had to retrace my steps in part, 
and even to pass rather nearer than was 
quite safe to the fire I had before ap- 
proached. However, I ran the gauntlet 
safely, and was making good progress, 
when my attention was attracted by a 
low call, in a voice that sounded famil- 
iar. The call was one of such distress 
that I could not, for Pity’s sake, help 
stopping to find the unfortunate utterer. 
And I soon found—who do you think? 
Do you remember the man William 
Blake, whom we thought so typically 
Irish, in spite of his English name, who 
came down to the fort to enlist, his wife 
with him, urging him on, and still crying 
over him and the parting? Well, it was 
Blake whom I found. He was wounded 
and quite faint, apparently losing much 
blood from an ugly hole in his breast 
and arm. He was a little delirious, and 
did not know me; but I had no difficul- 
ty in binding up his arm and making him 


drink a little water and eat something 
from my haversack. This revived-him 
so that he was soon able to walk, with 
the help of considerable assistance from 
me. But he kept muttering and moan- 
ing in his delirious way, and really alarm- 
ing me with the notion that his noise 
would attract some unwelcome attention 
toward us. 

It was quite near the spot where I 
found him that we came, most unex- 
pectedly, to a good-sized stream of run- 
ning water, which might, or might not, 
be Bull Run—though it was smaller than 
I thought Bull Run ought to be. Leav- 
ing Blake on the bank, I soon found a 
ford, which I tested by wading; and 
then, coming back, I picked him up in 
my arms and staggered across with him. 
This was no easy job, with so big a baby, 
and, I may add, so frantic a kicker as 
Blake. But, in spite of slippery rocks 
and Blake’s struggles, I was fortunate 
enough to get him safely over. 

As I sat down to take breath, I felt 
tormented with doubts about the stream. 
Was it Bull Run? I remembered see- 
ing on a map, quite recently, a number of 
streams running into Bull Run. If this 
was one of the tributaries only, we were 
still probably within the Rebel lines, and 
might come on one of their picket-squads 
at any moment. This miserable doubt 
was my constant companion through 
that long night of wanderings. The 
dread of all fires and embers—and we 
soon began to see many such, in spite of 
the now heavily falling rain—the inde- 
scribable anxiety I felt about poor Blake, 
who grew more delirious, and required 
more supporting constantly, the rocky 
fields, the drenched condition of our 
clothes, the nervous horror of falling into 
Rebel hands, and the physical exhaus- 
tion — altogether came near, I think, to 
upsetting my mental balance. We had 
had no sleep, or next to none, the night 
before; we had undergone a day of 
bloody fighting, and now, here was an- 
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other sleepless night! Possibly, I grew 
rather oblivious of time and distance. I 
find now, my memory supplies little clear 
idea of the long, wet hours. A general 
impression of rocks, and water, and slip- 
pery mud ; of dreaded fires, with Rebels 
lurking near them; of darkness and fall- 
ing rain; of a wounded man fast grow- 
ing faint in my arms—this is my only 
picture of the latter part of the night. 

Once, a heavy fall roused me to a 
sense of Blake’s condition. He might 
be dying; and so my duty toward him 
at last overcame my horror of capture. 
I determined to get him into hands that 
could take him to medical care — Rebel 
or Federal. We were going up a hill, 
and I had fairly to lug him ; but I did so 
with a will, seeing before me a long, low 
building, with light shining from its win- 
dows. Reaching the door, at last, we 
fell again, but, luckily, partly inside the 
building, bursting the door open in our 
fall. A man in shirt-sleeves came for- 
ward, and helped me drag Blake into the 
room, and then began feeling his pulse 
in a professional way that showed he was 
a surgeon. But still the doubt: which 
side—Union or Rebel? Nothing in the 
surgeon’s dress gave any clew. I stared 
about the long, low room: it had evi- 
dently been buiit by Rebel soldiers for a 
winter camp or barracks. The floor was 
now full of sleepers, all well covered with 
blankets ; but low moans told of pain, 
and a smell of ether, the rolls of band- 
ages, the open case of instruments, etc., 
left no doubt that it was now a hos- 
pital. 

“Go there and report,” said the sur- 
geon, pointing to a table where stood a 
lighted candle and writing materials. As 
I advanced toward it I saw, what I had 
not before noticed, that a woman was 
seated at it. A woman—what do I say? 
A lady—a lady neither old, ugly, nor ill- 
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dressed. She took up her pen, as I 
came forward, and began mechanically : 
“Name?” “Do you want my name?” 
said I—stupidly, I confess. “No, no, 
no!” said she, rather pettishly; “his — 
the wounded man’s.” And so she went 
on, briefly—eliciting Blake’s name, reg- 
iment, nature of wound, etc., registering 
all my answers in a book betore her. 
“There, that will do; you can go, now,” 
said she, at length. “Yes, go ahead, 
now,” said the surgeon; “or, stop; are 
you wounded? You look utterly ex- 
hausted. Take this,’ concluded he, 
pouring something from a bottle labeled 
“Spiritus frumenti.” I drank eagerly 
and gratefully, and, thanking him, step- 
ped out of doors once more. It was still 
raining, but it was no longer night. The 
gray light was growing into day, and my 
problem was still unsolved. 

Almost as soon as I came out, I heard 
a muffled clatter of drums—as if the res- 
onance of their sheep-skins had been 
soaked out by rain—and the shrill pip- 
ing of familiar airs. The reveille was 
beating off. A line of men was gather- 
ing before me ; but the hue of their over- 
coats was still unrecognizable—might be 
either blue or gray. As I doubted, yet 
drew near, roll-call began. I could hardly 
understand why the voice of the Orderly 
Sergeant sounded so homelike and fa- 
miliar. Nor could I quite believe my 
senses when the names were plainly 
those I had heard cailed daily for a year 
or two; and the answers were in tones 
as familiar as the names. I stepped be- 
tween some shelter-tents, took my place 
on the left just in time to hear my own 
name called, and to answer—with full 
heart and grateful lips—“ Here!” 

Blake came back, Bill, after six months 
in the Philadelphia hospital ; but, to this 
day, he don’t know how he got off the 
battle -field of the Second Bull Run. 
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CARMEN HORATIL.* 


O youth, I hate the Persian pride: 

Those garlands that, of cost untold, 

Show rich blooms linked with cords of gold, 
And many a paltry pomp beside. 


Let not thy white and dainty hands 
Spurn common flowers; nor search with care 
Those sheltered nooks, whence roses rare 
Shed late perfume o’er wintry lands. 


A simple myrtle - wreath entwine 
Thy head, as thou dost serve the feast, 
When, from all cares but love released, 
I drink, beneath this arching vine. 





A NAUTICAL CAREER. 


IS name was Roderigo, and he 
TI always wanted to go tosea. He 
thought Roderigo was the proper sort of 
a name for one fated to do life-long bat- 
tle with the winds and waves. It was a 
good name for the stern-pole of a gon- 
dola; but the boy’s soul soared higher, 
and nothing short of a gulf-stream with 
an iceberg in the distance could satisfy 
his lofty ambition. 

As soon as he could walk he haunted 
the bath-tub, launching therein the pa- 
rental slipper. Day after day those slip- 
pers cruised up and down the confines 
of the bath-tub, under the captainship of 
Roderigo. Day after day Roderigo paid 
the penalty of these perilous ventures, 
until the slippers eventually sank, hope- 
lessly water-logged, and Roderigo turn- 
ed his attention to some other species of 
craft, with a recklessness and a determi- 
nation that was truly nautical. 


Before he could swim, he came very 
near to an early grave in the untimely 
canal, but was, as usual, rescued by the 
inevitable amphibious Samaritan, who 
seems always to be lying in wait for the- 
luckless creature that persists in tum- 
bling into unexpected waters in a very 
natural, inexcusable, and commonplace 
manner. 

Having upset in a yawl-boat the legit- 
imate number of times; having broken 
through the ice one winter’s Saturday 
and been rolled over barrels and rubbed 
with hot flannels in consequence, and 
having devoured whole libraries of sea- 
tales, Roderigo grew to be about sixteen 
or seventeen years of age; and at that 
very moment he made up a small pack- 
age containing the fewest number of 
necessaries possible, and as many arti- 
cles of a piratical nature as he could 
procure and tie comfortably under the 
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“‘Simplici myrto nihil adlabores 
Sedulus cura; neque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus; neque me sub arta 
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four corners of his great silk pocket- 
handkerchief: such as a dirk-knife, for 
instance —a very dull one, with a loose 
handle—a red sash, peculiar to corsairs, 
and some plugs of tobacco, that no sail- 
or is complete without. 

One still night, Roderigo seized this 
nautical toggery, crept stealthily out of 
his window across the kitchen-roof, and 
then let himself slide into the back-yard, 
where he came within an ace of break- 
ing his back across the saw-buck. It 
was a moment of horrible joy to Roderi- 
go when he found himself utterly free— 
free as the birds themselves ; free to go 
wherever he pleased, whenever he liked, 
without consulting his parents. The 
limitless earth lay all before him: China, 
India, the isles of the sea, the icy poles, 
the shadowless equator. Where—oh 
where or when! or how! should his 
untrammeled feet find an insurmount- 
able barrier, henceforth and forever! 
This was a little flight of fancy Roderi- 
go indulged in as he sat on the saw-buck 
over which he had tumbled; and, at the 
conclusion of this apostrophe to his mer- 
curial extremities, he quietly arose, walk- 
ed out of the front gate, closing it softly 
after him, and passed gayly down the 
street under the shadow of the houses, 
winding his solitary way toward the 
wharves at the edge of the town. 

He had, likea wise runaway who knows 
his business, made all necessary arrange- 
ments previously. A schooner—a long, 
low, rakish-looking craft—with the 
bloody flag and the skull and cross- 
bones undoubtedly secreted somewhere 
in her lockers—Roderigo was sure of it: 
this piratical craft was lying quietly at 
her wharf when the runaway drew near. 
She was in good sea trim; but one thing 
was necessary to complete her happi- 
ness and assure her perfect fitness for 
the cruise: namely, a boy about sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, who was de- 
sirous of running away from home in the 
very middle of the night—one who would 
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willingly creep out of a back window with 
his small bundle of dirk-knives and to- 
bacco—who would risk breaking his back 
over a saw-buck and brave the sea at his 
earliest convenience, resolved that no 
man should board his ship unless he 
was willing to pass over the dead body 
of such a brave little fellow as the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

Roderigo was just the boy for all this, 
and much more ofa similar nature. He 
felt that if his father should request him 
to stay on the poop-deck of a blazing 
brig, he would giadly stay and scorch 
there, and have a ballad written of him 
in consequence. It was partly the bare 
possibility of this schooner at the end of 
the wharf bursting suddenly into a pyra- 
mid of flame, and of his being accidentally 
discovered walking up and down in the 
middle of it all, like a little Shadrach, 
Meshach, or Abednego, that caused him 
to resolve upon ending his tedious days 
in her; to repel all thoughts of home; to 
forswear his father and deny his mother, 
and such other relatives as he happened 
to be possessed of at the time. 

Roderigo walked boldly to the end of 
the wharf, gazed fondly down upon the 
narrow deck of the Sea-gu//—which was 
the appropriate name of his future bride 
(he had called the schooner his “bride,” 
on one or two occasions)—and seeing 
no one stirring on board, he hailed the 
Skipper in a loud voice that rang out 
over the water, and set several dogs to 
barking on several vessels anchored off 
in the stream. White, wooly clouds 
sailed rapidly across the face of the 
moon, almost obscuring it at times, as 
though she had shut her bright eye for 
a moment and slowly opened it again. 
The current swirled and eddied among 
the docks; and, when the dogs had 
ceased barking, a cock crew with a 
shrillness and longevity that amazed 
the runaway. Then all was still, save 
the water that seemed to be continually 
smacking its lips over something in a 
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heartless, sensual way. Roderigo had 
been expected aboard sometime during 
the night; so the Skipper slept with half 
an eye open, as skippers are wont to do 
in trying times. Soon the cabin hatch 
slid partly back, a faint gleam of light 
stole out of the opening, and threw into 
bold relief a bushy head and face that 
yawned all over, and then proceeded to 
inquire into the occasion of the unusual 
disturbance. 

The matter was soon made clear to 
the satisfaction of both parties, and 
Roderigo climbed down a rude sort of 
ladder nailed to the side of the wharf 
and boarded the Sea-gu//, where he was 
advised to “turn in at once and get for- 
ty winks, as the Gu// was going down on 
the flood-tide about three in the morn- 
ing!” 

Getting down a perpendicular stair- 
way, Roderigo found himself in a cabin 
about the size of a dry-goods box —the 
same, however, which he had admired 
so greatly upon his recent visit, when he 
was bargaining with the Skipper for the 
privilege of running away to sea with 
him. The Skipper, having pointed Rod- 
erigo to his bunk under the steep stair- 
way, at once rolled into his own shelf on 
one side of the cabin, and was almost 
immediately asleep and snoring a kind 
of nasal duet with the Mate, who was 
likewise cook and crew, and who occu- 
pied the other side of the same little 
close-smelling cabin. 

Now, Roderigo had never been to sea, 
but he had read nearly all the sea-tales 
in circulation. He, therefore, felt him- 
self qualified to run a privateersman 
through an improbable crack in ‘an im- 
passable reef in a manner calculated to 
electrify Mr. Fenimore Cooper and Cap- 
tain Marryatt, respectively. 

“Why do these thoughtless men neg- 
lect the ship at this moment?” thought 
Roderigo; and he immediately arose 
from his bunk—which, by the way, he 
found a trifle stifling—and took himself 
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to the deck, where he stood watch for 
the next hour and a half, and was as 
wide -awake as possible. 

The water still gurgled among the 
mussel-coated piles, and seemed to be 
saying in a whisper something awfully 
mysterious. The moon wrote her mon- 
ogram in molten silver upon the smooth, 
ebony floor of the water, where it was 
no sooner written than the ripples con- 
spired to shatter it into a thousand ani- 
mated fragments that suddenly disap- 
peared, as though they had sunk; then 
the moon began all over again, and again 
it was broken and swallowed up, until 
the young sea-boy was tired of watching 
it. The Sea-gull sat like a swan upon 
the wave. Roderigo observed this with 
satisfaction, because it was the correct 
thing for her to sit thus, and to be ready 
to spread herswelling sails and bear down 
before the gale, according to twenty bal- 
lads that he knew by heart, and had oft- 
en sung to himself, spurning the earth 
the while like a born rover! From time 
to time, drift- wood floated slowly past 
with the tide. An empty orange-crate 
passed by, looking like a hen-coop in a 
deluge, and at sight of it Roderigo’s 
heart leaped within him; for he thought 
of the spice islands whence it came and 
of the possibility—yea, of the probabili- 
ty (with youth all things are probable)— 
of his being wrecked there some fine 
morning, and of being rescued in splen- 
did style and instantly married to the 
Queen’s daughter. 

The youthful mariner began to think 
it strange that no one shrieked for help 
in his immediate vicinity, since he could 
swim now and was naturally a brave lit- 
tle fellow, whose greatest delight would 
be to rescue any one in deep and wa- 
tery distress. It seemed a little strange 
to him that the white and glaring face of 
some three-days-old corpse didn’t rise 
up under the stern of the Sea-gu// and 
ask, with oozing lips, for Christian burial. 
Roderigo’s self-appointed watch was cer- 
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tainly uneventful, and he thought sea-life 
very dull as he sat on the rail of the 
schooner, tied to the wharf of an old 
town that slept and was silent as death 
for the space of four hours. 

By and by, a boat with two occupants 
stole out from an adjoining dock and sped 
rapidly toward the dark hull of a vessel 
that was anchored in mid-stream. “Ha, 
ha!” cried Roderigo, under his breath, 
“somebody else’s boy will be missing in 
the morning!” He wanted to hail the 
boat and have a talk with the other ad- 
venturer, comparing notes and marine 
prospects. 

There are very long and empty spaces 
between the episodes of a night. The 
head of the runaway gradually sank upon 
his shoulder, and he slept quite uncom- 
fortably, with a pain in his side and his 
cap in imminent danger of dropping over- 
board at the slightest motion of the 
sleeper. When he came to himself 
again, he was chilly and full of aches. 
The east was sickly yellow; a thin mist 
lay upon the water, and the click of the 
anchor-chain assured him that the ves- 
sel was just upon the order of going to 
sea, and no time was to be lost if any 
one else chose to take the tide at the 
flood and be led to fortune in the pre- 
scribed manner. Down he groped into 
the cabin and reported the state of af- 
fairs. Now, if there is a skipper of any 
thing afloat—from a clam-scow to a 
ship-of-line—who likes to be told of his 
business, and finds the information par- 
ticularly enjoyable when offered gratui- 
tously by a landsman, and a young one 
at that, I’d like to make his acquaint- 
ance. He would, undoubtedly, be the 
most amiable of his race. 

Roderigo received no response for 
some moments. The cabin seemed like 
a tomb, though the nasal voices that is- 
sued from its depths were a sufficient 
guarantee of life and breath in some 
quarter of it. He continued, therefore, 
to howl diligently that “the other ship 
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was Aisting anchor, and that it was al- 
most morning on deck!” Anon, the 
disturbed sleepers aroused from their 
slumbers and came on deck, swearing 
like a brace of troopers. It is not sure 
that troopers swore any worse than other 
people; but I know that these fellows 
were swearing the worst kind. Roderi- 
go was not accustomed to this sort of 
language. In his library of sea-tales, the 
captains were fond of uttering mysteri- 
ous blanks and dashes, the exact signifi- 
cance of which he had never compre- 
hended. It was a new experience, and 
it startled him a little; but, as he was 
evidently right in alarming the dull- 
brained Captain and his comrade, they 
began at once to loosen ropes, and stow 
away queer-shaped blocks and other 
things—all of which delighted the heart 
of Roderigo with their newness and nov- 
elty —and, after some little trouble, the 
Sea-gull swung stern foremost into 
the stream, and drifted about for a few 
moments helplessly, acting as much like 
a wounded duck as any thing. 

Roderigo was expecting every moment 
to collide with vessels of every descrip- 
tion. He was calculating upon the 
chances of escape in case a great hole 
should be stove in the bows of the Sea- 
gull: his excitement was something in- 
tense, and he trembled all over, because 
he couldn’t help it. From time to time 
he scanned the receding shore, seeking 
the familiar forms of his bereaved par- 
ents, who might be expected to implore 
him, from the extreme end of the wharf, 
to come back to them and cease roving. 
He resolved to refuse them this favor— 
tenderly, yet firmly. He needn’t have 
troubled himself so very much, for they 
came not. In fact, they could scarcely 
have been expected to make their ap- 
pearance at such an unseasonable hour— 
it was not yet sunrise—but Roderigo had 
a fashion of building up tragic castles 
upon lands that dissolved in the very 
first ripple of plain fact, and he was never 
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so happy as when planning a new struct- 
ure upon the crumbling ruins of his very 
last disappointment. 

In a little while, the sails of the Sea- 
gull were spread like great wings, and 
the schooner began to steady herself, as 
though she had, at last, made up her 
mind which way to go. Those wings 
flapped lazily; for the air was light, and 
she moved softly and almost noiselessly 
through smooth water. ’ The little ripples 
under the bows plashed musically, and a 
long chain of bubbles swam after them, 
with a sunbeam — the first of the morn- 
ing—caught in each. It seemed the 
most exquisite moment in Roderigo’s 
life: that early hour of dawn, the town 
slowly waking out of its death-like si- 
lence, the shadows lifting with the smoke- 
pillars from many chimneys, and the 
most delicate, cool, and fragrant air 
breathing upon his hot cheek flushed 
with excitement. He looked along the 
docks with a sense of divination. He 
saw the dripping afd slimy hulls un- 
der the wharves ; sea-green colonnades, 
whose pillars were crusted with mussels 
and star-fish, and that needed only a 
tinge of moonlight to transform them in- 
to the submarine chambers of some sea- 
god. Hesawsmall skiffs moving in and 
out among the docks, with two or three 
occupants, or perhaps a single one. They 
were gathering drift- wood, and gleaning 
the floating harvest of the sea. He al- 
most wished he had been born in a sphere 
of life which would admit of his following 
the same picturesque profession : it was 
almost piratical in its nature, and it 
seemed to him even more attractive than 
life on the Sea- gull, which was growing 
a little monotonous, since the schooner 
was not so swift a sailer as he had sup- 
posed. 

For an hour or more they drifted with 
the tide, that was sweeping toward the 
sea, some miles away. The town had 
withdrawn into the distant horizon, and 
looked like a single line in some poem 
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across a page of arabesque, with a cluster 
of exclamation points at the end of the 
line, which were masts, ofcourse. Rode- 
rigo knew the whole poem by heart. This 
was the most touching line in it, and he 
began to repeat it over to himself, with 
mixed emotion, as they sailed. 

On either side stretched measureless 
breadths of marsh land. The channel 
was by no means a wide one, and often , 
they drifted close in upon the reeds that 
stood up to their waists in water, and 
bowed to them in a body as they passed. 
Now and then, a crane stalked by them ; 
a few, whose bodies seemed to be roost- 
ing on the top of their long legs, heard 
the soft ripple under the Sea-gu//’s bow, 
and, suddenly uncoiling their long necks, 
they limped away on their clumsy wings 
—just over the top of the reeds—till they 
looked like a tuft of feathers blown across 
the marsh. A few pelicans sailéd over 
the water; and Roderigo thought that if 
they got well under way they never could 
stop again, unless they ran against some- 
thing. 

There was a sort of breakfast after 
awhile—a breakfast that astonished Rod- 
erigo, who had expected to take his tank- 
ard of coffee in one hand—he didn’t get 
it at home, however—and his piece of 
salt-junk in the other, eating and drink- 
ing alternately, while the jolly tars re- 
lieved one another at telling the wildest 
yarns conceivable. Roderigo had ab- 
sorbed “Tom Cringle” and all his glori- 
ous contemporaries, and the Skipper of 
the Sea-gull was by no means to be 
thought of in the same moment. There 
was, literally, nothing to do, and the Sea- 
gull \ed her crew a dull life, drifting slow- 
ly down stream between the lonesome 
marshes. In the midst of the passage, 
Roderigo fell asleep on deck: Nature 
was seeking payment for the wakeful 
night he had passed. He roused from 
time to time, only to find the same drea- 
ry, gray-green, salt-odored desert, with 
sometimes a fisherman’s cabin near the 
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shore, or a stationary windmill in the 
distance, or a man standing motionless 
in the dead-level of the reeds, looking 
like a post; or, perhaps, to find another 
schooner swinging past them, with her 
great sails golden and beautiful in the 
sunshine. 

The dullest hour is but sixty minutes 
long, and Roderigo’s first day at sea—as 
he chose to consider it— was absorbed 
in a damp, gloomy mist that came out of 
the ocean, chilly and depressing, and by 
no means soothing to the minds of the 
seamen. Down went the anchor into 
the sandy bottom of the channel, that 
had grown to an amazing width since 
Roderigo last opened his eyes; down 
went the sails into a thick, cumbersome, 
moist heap, that had, nevertheless, to be 
clewed up in ship-shape; down went 
Roderigo’s spirits, for the air was keen 
and penetrating, and his hands numb 
with cold. The wonderful sea was be- 
ginning to make itself known: you could 
feel its long-drawn breath, and hear its 
loud breathing, even that faraway. The 
Sea-gull rocked upon the water; her 
booms swung to and fro in an impatient, 
spiteful fashion. ‘The most miserable 
hour of Roderigo’s life seemed to dawn 
upon him in the evening of that first 
eventful day. He went below into the 
close, ill-smelling cabin. The Skipper 
and his Mate smoked villainous pipes, 
played greasy cards, and drank a tin-cup 
full of something that made them noisy 
and brutal. It was the hour for Rode- 
rigo to lay his deepest plot for the capt- 
ure of the schooner, and a peremptory 
return to his native town. Had he been 
in better spirits he would have arranged 
all these matters. In imagination, he 


would have seen himself, a slight, boyish 
hero, who had rescued this schooner 
from the hands of irresponsible men, and 
returned the same to her legitimate own- 
ers. A public reception, a speech or two 
of the most complimentary nature, a me- 
morial medal, and the unbounded admi- 
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ration of all his school-fellows, would nat- 
urally follow. But, alas! Roderigo was 
in the depths of melancholy and despair. 
The atmosphere of the cabin was stifling ; 
the persistent rocking of the vessel made 
his head ache and his stomach uneasy; 
it also troubled the polluted waters in 
the hold of the vessel, whose very breath 
was poisonous. The brutes, who drank, 
smoked, and played till midnight, said 
nothing to him, save to advise him to 
“Turn in, youngster.” Therefore, he 
turned into his little bunk, which was 
about the size of a coffin; and there he 
continued to turn and turn, and moan in 
the bitterness of his soul, and repent the 
sins of his whole life, but none more ear- 
nestly than the one scarcely yet a day 
old—the result of which, it seemed to 
him, must prove fatal to himself, perhaps 
to his mother, also, and, possibly, to the 
whole family. Oh, youth and inexperi- 
ence, how manifold are thy sorrows, and 
how sorely do they magnify themselves ! 

When the beneficent Angel of Sleep 
finally visited the miserable little sailor- 
boy and softly shut down his eyelids, 
the lashes were all dripping with tears. 
It is needless to reproduce the /og of the 
Sea-gull. For two weeks that diminu- 
tive specimen of naval architecture wres- 
tled with the elements: rough winds tore 
her sails into ribbons ; rough waters en- 
gulfed her with perpetual avalanches; 
the little company put ‘their trust in 
Providence, and took it back again, 
more than once; the trough of the sea 
swallowed them with frightful greed, but 
threw them out into the air afterward, 
and they took hope once more; some- 
times the waves shouldered them like a 
toy-ship, or held them trembling upon 
the verge of dark, cavernous abysses, too 
awful to be thought of without a shud- 
der. Roderigo was of little service at 
such seasons: he wasn’t of very much 
service at any time. But often he was 
found to be good company for the tough 
old sea-dogs, who seldom had the op- 
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portunity of looking back upon the child- 
hood which they must have almost for- 
gotten. 

There were some days when the sea 
was like glass; when birds hovered 
about them—garrulous sea-doves, clam- 
oring for crumbs that the runaway took 
great pleasure in casting upon the wa- 
ters solely for theirsake. At these times 
the deck was more level, and the sun- 
shine usually abundant. It was a joy 
to lie in some dry, warm corner, and 
coax the Skipper and his man to reveal 
something of their past. They had dwelt 
years in foreign seas, and their hearts 
warmed at the enthusiasm of this boy 
while he listened to their recitals. They 
told of the Indies, East and West; of 
the Yellow Sea; of the Paradise Isl- 
ands; of the frozen deeps, where the 
great whales are sacrificed, and some- 
times the whalers. They described the 
icebergs, swimming the dark- blue seas, 
like floating palaces hewn out of crys- 
tals and crusted with gems—temples 
whose transparent walls were too daz- 
zling to look at without shielding the 
eye with your hand, even as it were the 
sun itself. Meantime, the sails flapped 
in the motionless air; the reef- points 
lashed them fretfully, as though it were 
idleness to be lying there, and the can- 
vas were to blame. 

The birds wheeled about them in great 
circles, or-sat like corks upon the water. 
Floating gardens of sea- moss, never so 
little, and as beautiful as laces, drifted 
down close to the side of the vessel, 
where Roderigo was not slow to capture 
them with a hook and line, and to press 
the same carefully, with a view to exhib- 
iting them upon his return home—if, in- 
deed, he ever got home again, now that 
it seemed so long since he was there. 
He sometimes thought, while he was ly- 
ing upon the deck, of opening a museum 
of trophies gathered in his foreign trav- 
els. It was a proud thought, and a fond 


one; but I believe he threw his entire 
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collection overboard, before his return — 
they had such a disagreeable odor. 

The one foreign port that they touched 
at—the destination of the Sea-gul/— 
could scarcely have been less interest- 
ing; yet it delighted Roderigo. There 
was a dilapidated wharf, tottering out 
into the bay. It had an unstable air 
about it, as though it had waded in 
some dark night, and, being fast in the 
mud, was never able to get back again; 
and so remained, a sort of disappointed 
thing, doing half-duty for poor pay. Two 
or three warehouses and a shabby dwell- 
ing or two were all the evidences of civ- 
ilization visible. The primeval forest 
crowded every thing close upon the edge 
of the sea, and covered the place with 
deep, cool shadows early in the afternoon. 

Three or four days of moderate work 
relieved the Sea-guill of her freights, 
and intrusted her with fresh merchan- 
dise ; so that, one fine evening, the land- 
breeze took the little schooner right un- 
der the “shoulder of her sail,” and walk- 
ed her out into deep water again. It 
was as though the elements could not 
permit so drowsy a spot to be troubled 
any longer, even by that harmless little 
craft and her indolent crew. Then Rod- 
erigo’s heart beat high; a new range of 
thought opened before him; every mo- 
ment lessened the distance and the time 
that divided him from home. With his 
happiest dreams came half-suggested 
fears: accident, misfortune, death, per- 
haps, had wrought changes in his circle 
of beloved ones. His heart seemed act- 
ually to melt and run down his skeleton 
when he thought of these things. It 
was the dreadful s¢z%znzg sensation which 
every living thing but the birds must 
feel—they, evidently, do not, or they 
wouldn’t dive as often as they do, nor 
with such unmistakable relish. This 
was all that marred the jubilant emo- 
tions that filled the breast of that home- 
ward -bound wanderer. 


How long the hours seemed! How 
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light the winds, though the spray was 
leaping as high as his head above the 
weather-bow, and covering half the deck 
with its descending shower! Often and 
often he wondered if he could ever for- 
give himself for having uttered some 
harsh and thoughtless words, if he found 
not her to whom he owed forgiveness. 

I wish youngsters wouldn’t grow seri- 
ous and self-accusing, and deluge them- 
selves with penitential tears, when their 
infantile hearts are scarcely old enough 
to conceive of the nature of sin! It is 
pitiful in any one—this despair of. the 
soul; but in youth it is heart-rending, 
and ought .to be stopped. Well, there 
is no need of working up an illusion only 
to dispel it in the last line of this leaf 
from a boy’s log. Nothing at all hap- 
pened. Nobody died, nor was married, 
nor troubled themselves specially about 
any body else’s business; in fact, they 
scarcely had time to. The Sea-gz/l, 
having been upon the broad waters two 
or three weeks, returned in safety; and 
one summer sunset, when all the marsh- 
es were purple and all the rivers golden, 
when the distant town read like an illu- 
minated text in the midst of some green 
and flowery page from some quaint and 
melodious old record—in such an even- 
ing, the Sea-gud// folded her white wings, 
and drew slowly to the shore. The sa- 
cred silence of evening was brooding 
over the peaceful town; there was sur- 
cease of rushing waters and of sighing 
winds: it was like stepping into a pict- 
ure of pastoral contentment whose qui- 
etude had never been broken. 

Roderigo could have knelt and kissed 
almost any plank in that old, weather- 
stained dock—he was so glad to get home 
again. With a step too light for earth, 
he hastened homeward. It wasn’t far 


away, yet he thought how pretty a plot 
it would be to climb into his own little 
window and come down-stairs to the 
folks just as though he had been there 
all the time. 


He was a little nervous 
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about his mode of leave-taking: what 
would they say to him, now that he had 
returned ?—or, rather, what would they 
do to him, when the first joyful impulse of 
greeting had spent itself? He got so 
excited about it, as he drew nearer home, 
that when he again saw the dear old 
house, just as it was a month before, and 
there at the window his mother looking 
out as though she were expecting him; 
and coming from the barn his father, 
with milk- pail in hand, with its creamy 
contents for supper, which was, of course, 
just ready —well! he dropped his bun- 
dle in the garden-path, and ran in and 
fell upon the lap of his mother, where 
he cried himself nearly sick— having 
forgotten entirely the neat little ruse 
involving the back- window. 

Of course, there was no trouble after 
that: Roderigo had been to sea, and 
got as much of it as he cared to have. 
He was never tired of narrating his ad- 
ventures, in true sailor fashion—that is, 
with sufficient ornamentation to make 
them acceptable to the youthful mind. 

Many times he revisited the old wharf, 
whereon he stole that memorable mid- 
night; but he always wondered how he 
could have found such commonplace 
subjects so romantic. It was evidently 
the best thing that could have happened 
to him—that cruise along the coast—be- 
cause his heart was set upon it, and noth- 
ing but a genuine experience— which is 
always a gospel of revelations —could 
have possibly upset it. His parents knew 
this, and, in their wisdom, they resolved 
to sacrifice something, and run a little 
risk. This was the joke of it; and, by the 
way, Roderigo, to this day, doesn’t mis- 
trust that those good souls knew he was 
going all the while. They smoothed the 
path for him, and made peace with the 
Skipper and his man, and were praying 
that he might not be very sea-sick the 
night he stole away. They heard him, 
and looked after him with loving and 
hopeful eyes. They ate a silent break- 
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fast, and looked intently into the bottom — 


of their tea-cups, and said little, and 
thought never so much. They blessed 
God for fair weather, and hugged the 
hollow in their heart that none but one 
could fill, and which he had voluntarily 
deserted. They poured the oil of pa- 
tience, and hope, and trust upon the 
troubled seas that surrounded the boy, 
and he came back a wiser and a better, 
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and heavier weight, and greater eater — 
which was unnecessary, because boys 
always eat every thing they can lay their 
hands on. This is the way to doit; don’t 
try to fight against him, but smooth the 
path, and the Prodigal will come back 
again and behave himself. But for such 
wise management, Roderigo might have 
suffered lasting injury among the dangers 
on the high seas. 





CHINESE INTERIORS. 


ORRECTLY speaking, such a 
t. thing as a Chinese interior does 
not exist in the sense in which I am ob- 
liged to use the words: namely, as a 
residence. The Chinese habitation. is 
all exterior—all outside; nothing closed 
in; no windows to shut, no doors to 
open, no hearth round which to congre- 
gate and realize the blessed feeling of 
home, no bedroom wherein women can 
shut themselves up for a private chat: 
they are open to the four winds of heav- 
en, and no secret could be safely whis- 
pered within their indefinite precincts. 
No beds whereon to dream again of 
hopes and joys faded from out our life 
in garish day —those twilight visions to 
which the lonely heart clings, to “dream 
the only happiness it knows.” For that 
alone, if for naught else, it is a blessing 
not to have been born a Chinaman. 
They sleep (it can scarcely be called 
repose) upon oblong kind of trays made 
of the hardest wood —teak or ebony — 
and sometimes even marble, with a hump 
of wood or matting for a pillow, or a sort 
of case in which the women put their 
heads in order to preserve their coifure. 
It must be understood, that, as they do 
not wear movable chignons, the dress- 
ing of the hair in the “tea-pot style” 
would be a long and tedious business 
every morning ; therefore, they take this 
means of preventing it getting tumbled 


during the night. The luxury of a bed 
is unknown to them. The body reclines, 
or rather is stretched, on a board, while 
the head is fitted into a box. 

A tray of a polygon form, containing a 
great variety of condiments, and a tea- 
poy, are the nearest approach to the spe- 
cialty of a dining-room which I was able 
to discover. The drawing-room is a 
nook or corner wherever a person can 
lounge, but without any definite locality. 
It is quite possible to walk a mile in a 
Chinese dwelling of a man of rank with- 
out being able to find where the house 
actually zs. You may beescorted through 
massive granite court- yards, with solid 
columns fifty feet high, from which you 
ascend a royal flight of steps, and find 
yourself under a roof turned up at the 
corners of handsome fretwork tiles sup- 
ported by pillars and ove wall. Against 
this wall is a sideboard, or altar, on which 
are placed burning incense and sundry 
cups of tea. Tablets and hatchments 
are hung around, proclaiming the fam- 
ily honor and antiquity. Gorgeous silk- 
en banners are suspended, resplendent 
with gold embroidery and fringe, litéral- 
ly worth its weight in gold, as it is fab- 
ricated from pure gold thread. This is 
called the Ancestral Hall—I should say, 
rather a piece of one; and in it is decid- 
ed all the family business and disputes 
of the clan, consisting often of some four 
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or five hundred persons. In the pres- 
ence of the most learned and venerable 
of the family, and upon this altar, where 
daily they pay their homage to their an- 
cestors, they lay their “deposition of 
facts,” much as our Christian oath is 
deponed before a Judge. Nor is it so 
very long ago that in Europe to “swear 
by the tomb of your fathers,” was con- 
sidered a particularly binding oath. Sir 
Walter Scott makes Ravenswood swear 
“by the loné tomb where my father’s 
bones lie moldering.” Thus, in China, 
they avoid long Chancery suits and the 
family litigation passing from generation 
to generation. They do not expose their 
home grievances and heart-sores for the 
careless and callous world to sneer at 
and embitter, but adopt the French max- 
im, “// faut laver son linge sale chez 
sot.” Leaving this ancestral hall by 
the side-steps—for there is no door to 
go through—you fancy you are at last 
approaching the family home. You 
squeeze through a narrow passage of 
two high walls and find yourself once 
more in the open air, upon a bridge of 
zigzag construction, intended to resem- 
ble the undulations of a serpent; for, 
prominent as the serpent has made him- 
self in Biblical history, he is still more 
important as a Chinese Buddhist, and, 
under his formidable aspect of the drag- 
on, is the principal dramatis persone of 
the whole mythology. The serpentine 
bridge is erected over a mud -flat grow- 
ing taro-plants and exquisite creepers of 
morning- glory, the white bells as large 
as a goblet. The carving, both in wood 
and stone, is at once beautiful and gro- 
tesque, and the molding in tile- work or 
cement of green glass renders all the 
buildings in China singularly picturesque. 

“This is all very romantic,” you solil- 
oquize ; “but surely people can not live 
on a bridge, though it spans a tangle of 
morning-glories.” Yet, idling there, is 
a woman with a child: he is seated on a 
projecting ornamental coping, and she, 
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squatted in the most uncomfortable po- 
sition, is endeavoring to feed him. The 
young rogue has evidently elected to 
take his chow-chow in that singular airy 
apartment. At the other end of the 
bridge, you walk on to a veranda, also 
with a turned-up roof at the corners, 
upon which are two lackish fish in green 
crockery, standing on their heads and 
flourishing their tails as if in derision of 
Izaak Walton. The coping-stone is re- 
lieved by two dragons with very scarlet 
tongues and equally frolicsome tails. 
This roof is supported by fragile, trans- 
parently carved pilasters; and it has 
no walls whatever, unless a handsome 
screen of oyster-shells set in a beautiful 
mosaic can be so considered. From the 
roof are suspended glittering lamps of 
crystal and painted horn, with long, 
crimson silk tassels. I may say there 
are no ceilings anywhere, the roof re- 
maining to view with painted or carved 
rafters. The whole of the veranda is a 
mass of rich carving and gilding on 
wood, ivory, etc. At last we have come 
to seats and a lounge resembling a side- 
board with the legs cut short, all elabo- 
rately carved in ebony and marble. Here 
also we meet a gentleman of the house 
or establishment —one of the elders of 
the family—dressed in a magnificent blue 
satin gown, resembling a gentleman’s 
robe de chambre, save that it is closed 
at the bottom. This is How Kwa, one 
of the wealthiest men of the city. He 
receives us with courtly suavity, evin- 
cing no surprise or awkwardness at our 
unexpected visit. He bows graciously, 
placing his two hands together, as if 
shaking hands with himself (a custom ! 
entirely approve of), and installs us upon 
the sideboard he has just vacated, which 
is still too high to be comfortable for me, 
as my feet have to swing. Our host 
takes one of the ebony stools, and makes 
polite inquiries as to what country we 
are from, which way we came, etc. Sev- 
eral other persons assemble and stand 
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about, when tea is instantly offered for 
our refreshment. The manner of taking 
it is curious. A small copper saucer 
holds a tea-cup of fine porcelain and 
saucer to match, placed on the top of the 
cup. You take the copper saucer in one 
hand, press the upper saucer with the 
other, and sip the tea from between, 
thus preventing the tea-leaves which are 
in the cup from entering the mouth. 
Though no amateur of tea, I yet ever 
found the real Chinese tea delicious and 
welcome, after my usually long struggle 
through the hot and hard streets, com- 
posed of blocks of granite. My readers 
are aware that tea is taken in China 
without sugar or cream. We admired 
the inverse carving with deep-blue or 
scarlet coloring, let in instead of laid on 
the surface. How Kwa showed us 0d- 
jets de virtu and precious jade-stone 
ornaments around, and some little Eu- 
ropean trinkets, which, in his politeness, 
he thought we might be pleased to see. 


I particularly admired the flowers in 
pots all round the veranda—-chrysanthe- 
mums, in a state of perfection only seen 
in European flower-shows, Chinese mar- 


igolds and roses. Forthwith our host 
presented me with a large, full-blown 
rose, which, to my astonishment, turned 
out to be of French manufacture, with 
the glass dew-drop and strongly scented 
with ottar of roses. Nevertheless, the 
idea may ‘not be without poetry, for, 
wherever I place that rose, it perfumes 
allaround. It reminds me of How Kwa, 
and that without the cruel alternative of 
“breaking the vase.” It is, at least, in- 
dicative of Chinese sentiment, which is 
very practical and useful. 

Besides our host of the blue satin 
gown, the other members of the family 
were brothers, cousins, sons, nephews— 
for in China relatives all live together, 
to the extent, frequently, of one hundred 
—to say nothing of the poor dependents, 
who seem to roost about like chickens. 
There was also of the party a little boy, 
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who told me his name was A-Zoye, that 
he was seven years old, and could read, 
but not the classics!| He was a very lit- 
tle fellow, not taller than a California boy 
of four, and certainly would not weigh half 
as much. But he was evidently the pet of 
the place. In common with all Chinese 
children, he had no appearance or ex- 
pression of childhood, but rather that of 
a little, dwarfed man; and his green satin 
drawers, fitting to his tiny legs, and wad- 
ded black satin coat, made exactly on 
the pattern of his elders, his bald head 
and skull-cap, conveyed the impression 
of a little elf—one of the “good folks,” 
supposed to dance in circles round the 
grassy knolls by moonlight—rather than 
of a bona fide boy of seven. A dozen 
of servants or retainers stood about, en- 
joying to the full the spectacle of the 
strangers—the Fan kwe?, or red-haired 
devils, as Europeans are familiarly call- 
ed by Chinese. No doubt they thought 
us very ugly, on account of said red hair, 
but were too polite to show it. I was 
much surprised to notice the real repub-: 
lican spirit which existed in the heart 
of this most conservative and absolute 
monarchy in the world. The servants 
lounged about, passing their remarks, 
and evidently criticising us freely with 
their masters. 

The gentleman of the blue robe now 
led us through the veranda, and intro- 
duced us to a favorite walk of his, which 
consisted of a narrow entry with a high 
wall covered with creepers on one side 
and a lower one on the other, on which 
were a number of trees cut into the most 
fantastic shapes —fish on their heads 
again, goats, dragons, pagodas, men 
and women—their faces alone being 
made of plaster; every other portion, 
even to the hands and feet, were formed 
by the leaves and branches trained into 
proper proportions. These trees were 
real curiosities; and the Chinese thor- 
oughly enjoyed our amazement. They 
seemed proud to show us some handi- 
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work which we could not accomplish. 
Some of these plants had required a 
century to grow to their present state of 
grotesque perfection. Young ones, from 
fifteen to twenty years, were not nearly 
so compactly formed. Thus a Chinese 
may bequeath and entail A7s plants for 
future generations to foster and train, 
just as a cattle-breeder might will his 
short-horns or Southdowns to his heirs. 
In this alley a large block of marble, 
called soapstone, was pointed out to us 
as a very agreeable couch, it being nat- 
urally the exact shape of their beds with 
the bolster. I quite failed to compre- 
hend its delights, although several threw 
themselves upon it, to show how beauti- 
fully it was adapted for the purpose; but 
it appeared to me that to lie on a marble 
block like a sarcophagus was too much 
like the monuments in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and I again congratulated myself, 
as Tom Hood says, that by the simple 
accident of birth I had not been born 
High Priest to Mumbo Jumbo Jumbo. 

Here our party met with an increase. 
One, in particular, was a youth of singu- 
larly graceful demeanor and refined, in- 
tellectual face. He was attired in maize- 
colored silk drawers and a blue satin 
coat, or rather shirt; for I may mention 
here that the Chinese upper garment for 
both sexes is a shirt, without wristband or 
collar, worn outside the trousers instead 
of in, which would make it appear that 
we have borrowed our shirts from the 
Chinese long ago, just as Western la- 
dies have recently been wearing their 
hair in the fashion of the Cantonese sail- 
or-girls. 

A-Chee, the young man in question, 
was the eldest scion of the house —the 
first-born of the first wife of the head of 
the family —and was being carefully ed- 
ucated for a man of letters—the highest 
grade in China, ranking before military 
or civil officials. Out of this corridor 


A-Chee led us into a series of small 
rooms without fronts, and the roof con- 
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siderably detached from the walls by 
open ornamental species of flying but- 
tresses —cool and airy, certainly, and 
causing thorough ventilation. I am in- 
formed that it is left open to admit the 
“Spirit of the Wind” —the Sung sui— 
greatly honored by the Chinese; proba- 
bly corresponding to the Roman Temple 
of Winds. In these rooms youthful A- 
Chee and a younger brother pursued 
their studies under the care of a tutor—a 
regular Dominie Sampson, with tremen- 
dous tortoise-shell spectacles—a man 
evidently absorbed in Chinese classics 
and legendary lore. Here, at last, was 
something like domestic household life: 
studios without fronts, and bedrooms or 
alcoves ditto; but we must not forget 
the elaborately carved altar-piece, where 
the ancestors were worshiped every even- 
ing by the tutor and his pupil. This 
worshiping, or, as I should rather as- 
sume, reverential homage paid to par- 
ents and ancestors, is the only religion 
the Chinese practice. By a graceful mo- 
tion of the hand, our young host waved 
us to his sideboard, and more tea was 
handed to us. I noticed that the learned 
Dominie regarded us through his spec- 
tacles with a sort of suave pity—no doubt 
from the fact that we were unacquainted 
with the maxims of the wise Confucius, 
much the same as an Oxford Don might 
regard a good, honest fellow who had 
never heard of Socrates. He did not 
think it worth while to ask any questions, 
under the conviction that the ignorance 
of our answers would preclude his glean- 
ing any information. It occurred to me 
that the principal reason why Chinese 
persist in considering Europeans so in- 
ferior to themselves in education, is be- 
cause they rarely meet with great schol- 
ars—classically literary men. They are 
brought in contact with business men, 
military or naval, who are not inclined 
to go into philosophy; while the Chinese 
have a passion for abstruse learning, and 
would certainly hold in high veneration 
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any of our great philosophers and think- 
ers, if they could speak Chinese with 
sufficient fluency to convey their deep 
learning and erudition. 

From this studio we passed into a very 
pretty garden, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, flagged yard, without a particle of 
soil visible. Through the nicks between 
the flags the flowers were growing re- 
splendently, forming borders of narrow 
shapes. Magnificent party-colored cox- 
combs of crimson and gold, beautiful 
varieties of zwzmortelles, grew in circles 
around their flag-beds, white and red 
camellias were loaded with buds. I think 
it would astonish our horticulturists to 
see the choicest flowers springing from 
the granite beds, and I feel that I am 
laying myself open to the remark, “You 
may tell me of the wheels of Pharaoh’s 
chariot being picked up on the flukes of 
your anchor, ’cause that’s in Scripture ; 
but that you’ve ever seen fishes jly, I'll 
no believe.” 

Passing through a few more apart- 
ments, we came suddenly upon a large 
fish-pond of more than half an acre, cov- 
ered with beautiful lotus lilies, which 
perfumed the whole surroundings. The 
pond was well stocked with carp of a 
very large size, and superior even to the 
carp of the Loire, in France. Two per- 
sons in a boat—I can not say whether 
male or female—were fishing. On the 
other side of the pond was a small, fantas- 
tic tower or pagoda of hexagon form, open 
at the six sides. In this pavilion some 
ladies were taking tea. But still, though 
we had been walking for about three- 
quarters of an hour, there were no signs 
of a house: veranda, bridges, quagmires, 
ponds, towers, and &zosks, yet no rooms 
or house where you might expect to find 
people living. We had now been join- 
ed by a number of women -servants — 
armahs, 1 presume —some with babies 
on their backs, tied on with red ker- 
chiefs, their little limbs stretched out, 
and the little black head niddle-noddling 
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about, looking like well-grown tortoises ; 
others, with larger babies on their arms 
—and all with a file of young ones cling- 
ing to their garments. I had noticed 
them gathering, and peering at us fur- 
tively round corners and from narrow 
passages; but now, as we came near 
the feminine department, they mustered 
courage, and, clustering round us, made 
the children chinz-chin us, and, in some 
instances, forced them to go down upon 
their knees and touch the ground with 
their forehead, as I have seen Moham- 
medans sa/ém. The women were obvi- 
ously more impressed than the Dominie 
by my high color and jewelry. Now, in 
order to make the acquaintance of the 
ladies, I had to separate from my gen- 
tlemen friends; for, although the Chi- 
nese wives are not nearly so strictly 
guarded as those of the Mohammedan 
harem, yet ladies of rank and position 
do not receive visits or hold any con- 
verse with gentlemen not immediate rel- 
atives. Two Chinese merchants or man- 
darins, however closely allied in business 
or pleasure, would never see each oth- 
er’s wives, or frequent that portion of the 
dwelling into which I was about to be 
admitted. The middle and lower-class 
women of China mix freely with their 
countrymen and foreigners; while a 
Turkish woman must be degraded, in- 
deed, ere she would appear before a 
stranger without her yashmak over her 
face. Probably the difference is, that, 
while the Chinese regard the practice of 
mixing in familiar intercourse with the 
opposite sex as unladylike and unbe- 
coming, the Turks regard it as immoral. 
Thus, a little love-making or intrigue 
might possibly be carried on in a Chi- 
nese establishment without fatal conse- 
quences, when in the harem such a pro- 
ceeding could have no other termination 
than a sack and the Bosphorus for one 
of the hapless lovers, and a poniard for 
the other. To be sure, in a Chinese 
mansion, such as I am describing, any 
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love- making, except by pantomime, 
would be attended with insuperable dif- 
ficulties: no /é¢e-d-téte could take place 
with the smallest degree of comfort or 
safety; no snug drawing-room with a 
causeuse; no boudoir, save where the 
prying eyes of seven other wives could 
spy round acorner. However, I do not 
believe the Chinese experience love asa 
sentiment. They know nothing of the 


**Sad and mad — but oh! so sweet,” 


the poet sings. And as they are mar- 
ried in the adolescent period, affection 
and passion may exist afterward, but 
no romance. There are no _ lovers’ 
walks, no path being made wide enough 
for two to walk comfortably abreast. 
There seem to be too many people in 
China for any two to get a cozy nook to 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, in spite of paganism 
and polygamy, I am of opinion that the 
Chinese woman is both modest and mor- 


al. She is married young, is rarely un- 
faithful to her husband, taking meekly a 
first or fifteenth share of his affections. 
If he dies, she remains his widow, very 


rarely marrying again. If in the lower 
class, she works for her own living un- 
til her children can support her. The 
virtuous conduct of a woman through a 
long life, is more highly estimated in 
China than in anyother country. Tem- 
ples are built in honor of good women, 
as in other countries monuments are 
erected to heroes and great men. But 
I do not know of any monument raised 
to commemorate merely the virtues of a 
woman, in modern countries. The can- 
onization of saints in the Roman rit- 
ual is the only thing which corresponds 
to the deifying, or beatifying, of women 
of pure lives in China. In these tem- 
ples consecrated to good women, there 
is a female figure upon the altar—the 
Goddess of Chastity. I should prefer 
saying, the Patron Saint of Chastity, 
as I fully believe it represents. Around 
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are small frames with the names of such 
women as have been faithful to their 
husbands during their lives of widow- 
hood. Sometimes there are virgin-wid- 
ows, the husband having died imme- 
diately after the betrothment: these are 
highly estimated. In this event, the 
girl goes through all the ceremonies with 
a paper bridegroom. She is considered 
his wife, and lives with his people, true 
to his memory, and finally becomes one 
of the elect in the Temple of Chastity. 

On the other hand, the custom of the 
Suttee is not unknown, though compar- 
atively rare. It is not effected by im- 
molation on the funeral pyre, as in India. 
But the widow will invite her friends to 
a banquet, array herself in a red robe, 
and, in the presence of her guests, rush 
to a rope which is suspended, mount a 
chair or table, put her head through the 
noose, and deliberately swing herself off, 
without any interference to prevent her. 
Such is the extreme, however, of devo- 
tion to a husand. 

As regards modesty, their dress is, 
without exception, the most modest fe- 
male garment worn in the world, be- 
cause it entirely conceals the figure. 
There is no display of a symmetrical 
tournure, no graceful undulation of neck © 
and shoulder, no dainty ankles laced in 
tight boots, no rounded arms to be dis- 
played or at all discovered under the 
loose dress of the Chinese woman. The 
only exceptions I have seen to this rule 
are the sailor-girls, with their exquisite 
little bare feet and ankles—perfect mod- 
els of symmetry —and the poor, wretch- 
ed women-laborers who hunt the water- 
chestnut, far above their knees in mud: 
only women are employed, and even 
these are not more nude than our ballet- 
dancers, who undrape themselves for 
public exhibition ; while the nut-hunters 
do it from necessity, wading in three feet 
of mud for five cents a day. No wom- 
en ever appear as actresses in Chinese 
theatres. Judging from the figures of 
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the aforementioned classes, I should as- 
sume the Chinese women to be well 
formed, though small. Their limbs are 
round and delicately modeled ; and from 
their dark color and a coating of shiny 
mud, they resembled bronze statues, in 
their straight and graceful pose. The 
contrary is the case with the Turkish 
women, whose dress in their harem is 
the acme of volupié. The soft, full 
trouser displays the movement of the 
figure more than any dress a woman can 
wear; the short jacket barely reaches 
the waist, and is quite open in the front, 
where a little soft muslin, like Frances- 
ca’s hair, “naught concealed the bosom 
shining.”” The costumes of much of the 
peasantry of Europe would be consider- 
ed as indecent if seen upon any other 
female. Some are utterly absurd —so 
scanty in longitude and latitude as to 
be indelicate. Our civilized fashions are 
a mixture and combination of all—a 
grand, varied complication of the mon- 
strosities of the world—sometimes too 


long, sometimes too short; sometimes 
emulating a spring-bed in amplitude 
and heaped-up drapery, at others so 
straight that it is hard to stride on a 


windy day. It can never be said that 
our vaunted civilization has produced 
that first desideratum: refinement and 
modesty. On the contrary, “ Fashion” 
runs reckless over the world, gleaning 
from every source—barbarous, beautiful, 
or brazen—with like indifference, if it 
is novel: now flaunting in the embroid- 
ered robes of Eastern princesses ; anon 
seizing upon the fisherwoman’s scarlet 
cloak, or disrobing to vie with the harem 
houris. 

We are now on the threshold of the 
ladies’ domiciles. Our male attendants 
remain behind, and the armahs and 
children convoy us in—that is to say, if 
there be any inside, for again we find 
ourselves in a vestibule, open at either 
side, with an altar elaborately carved, 
on which are colossal bouquets of arti- 
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ficial flowers, more tablets, tea-poys, 
and embroidered banners. From this 
apartment we pass into a narrow, twi- 
light passage, where I hear a fluttering 
and a scuffling, as of a flight of birds. 
Turning, I come face to face with a tiny, 
butterfly-looking lady, who had evident- 
ly been trying to make her escape. I 
smile, and she smiles, but looks tim- 
orously over my shoulder. But, no; 
my guides assure her there are no gen- 
tlemen following me. She then takes 
my hand, smiles a little apologetic smile 
with the zaiveté of a child and the good- 
breeding of a gentlewoman, leads me 
into the alcove whence she has just 
emerged, and seats me upon her bed. 
It was a bed, obviously ; for I could see, 
in the dim light, the curious box- pillow 
and the wadded counterpane, or mden- 
toy, with which she wished to cover me, 
as it was rather a chilly day for Canton, 
and I was half afraid she wished to show 
me hospitality by putting me to bed, as 
Turkish women invite you to sleep as 
well as smoke. She had quite a pretty, 
piquant face, with a half-humorous, half- 
plaintive expression, in spite of the thick 
coating (to use a mild phrase) of ved 
raddle which partially covered it. She 
looked me over with a childlike aston- 
ishment, without any coarseness or ill 
breeding ; but her expression said clear- 
ly, “What a curiosity you are! so mon- 
strously dressed, with such extraordina- 
ry hair and eyes! but still I like you.” 
Then she slid off the bed, of which I 
was very glad, for it was marble-hard 
and cold. She led me by the hand 
through sundry open sheds and pas- 
sages into an open, furnished, three- 
sided room, hung round with family 
portraits. The ladies were painted with 
very fair skins; and my little hostess, 
telling me a great deal about them, made 
me clearly understand that these dead 
ladies had been once as fair as I was, 
which seemed to afford her great satis- 
faction. Outside was another flower- 
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yard, with a small fountain and sun-dial; 
and passing through this, we entered a 
grand hall, where was seated a lady of 
middle age and portly presence. She 
had a complexion painted bright auve, 
and good-natured, vivacious, round eyes. 
I may mention that the Chinese eye is 
often round, and rarely so oblique as 
represented. Frequently the eyelid is a 
little tightened. The color is invariably 
arich brown. This lady, Madam How 
Kwa, premier, the head of the female 
half of the establishment, chin-chin’d 
us with great affability and no want of 
grace, considering that she must have 
weighed at least two hundred pounds. 
How she contrived to stand or move on 
her small feet —like hoofs — was a mys- 
tery, unless hoofs are constructed to 
bear more weight than feet. I refer 
the point to mechanicians. The lady 
at once commenced to entertain me, as 
though I had had a fortnight’s invitation. 
Tea, sweetmeats, fruits, and condiments, 


from the polygon tray, and a pipe, were all 
offered, in turn. She was surrounded by 
three or four boys and girls, handsomely 
attired in silk and satin shirts embroid- 


ered in silver. They were not her chil- 
dren, as I understood, but a wife’s who 
was dead. The lady herself wore six 
silk shirts, of different colors, one over 
the other—by way of being warm, as 
there are no fires. I ought to have 
mentioned that we had moved on, and 
now entered the nearest approach to an 
apartment I had yet seen. It had actu- 
ally three sides, was large and lofty, 
with the rafters resting on the walls. 
The fourth side was trellis - work, open 
to a yard filled with camellias and chi- 
na-asters, planted in magnificent vases 
two feet high. There was also a large 
banyan-tree, with its roots plastered 
against the wall, through which creep- 
ers were gracefully twining. This room 
was handsomely furnished, with ebony 
chairs, tables, sideboard, stools, and tea- 
poys, inlaid with mother-of-pearl or the 
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landscape marble. Several other ladies 
glided or sailed in, for the locomotion 
upon the distorted feet is very like the 
movement of a rolling vessel at sea. I 
observed that the best-dressed, and 
those of the most consequence, were all 
enameled in mauve, which led me to de- 
duce that mauve was the fashionable 
color for a face at this time. 

We were finally all seated, surrounded 
by a circle of chattering female attend- 
ants and a crowd of astonished children, 
whose round eyes never deserted me for 
a moment. The tea which was handed 
to me was very hot, and I fear I madea 
slight grimace, for the hostess rose, and, 
taking the cup, handed it to a servant. 
She then unfastened a beautifully in- 
laid cabinet, whence she took some dry 
tea, which her attendant carried off, but 
presently returned to me, the boiling wa- 
ter having been poured on it. Not tak- 
ing it too hot this time, I was delighted 
with the delicious aroma it gave out; 
and my hostess, now watching my face, 
seemed pleased with my appreciation of 
her dainty beverage. I felt gratified at 
this refinement of hospitality, in giving 
me the very best she had. I had now 
opportunity to examine the other wives 
and ladies of the house. One who sat 
near a table, turning over the leaves of 
a curious-looking Chinese book, was ev- 
idently the “literary lady,” as well as 
the “belle” of the mansion. She would 
be considered handsome in any country, 
and after becoming accustomed to the 
brilliant #zauve-paint I could easily de- 
tect the beauty of her features. She 
had a delicate, aquiline nose, and mag- 
nificent, dark eyes, from which she flash- 
ed a half-haughty, half-2nsouciant glance, 
which seemed to say: “You see /ama 
beauty! but whether you admire me or 
no, is not of the smallest importance. 
You have fearfully red hair, and horrid 
blue eyes.” She never thought of vio- 
lets, of course ; but boiled gooseberries. 
If I am any thing of a physiognomist, 
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that is what she thought. Presently 
one of the half-score babies made a raid 
upon my bracelet, which he carried off 
in triumph. This was the signal for a 
general onslaught of all the children, 
their mothers, and their armahs. Ev- 
ery ring, and bracelet, and brooch, and 
ear-ring was speedily under criticism, 
and compared with their own. The ex- 
tente cordiale was now fairly establish- 
ed. My gloves next. excited their cu- 
riosity, and the tightness of their fit and 
difficulty of getting them off was a sub- 
ject of much amusement. My hands were 
extremely interesting ungloved, and a 
dozen questions were put as to how I 
whitened them; for the Chinese hands 
are many shades darker even than the 
face, and thoroughly brown. One old 


armah, more privileged than the rest, 
pinched and rubbed me, to extract some 
of the coloring, as she supposed. She 
rolled up my wide sleeves to the shoul- 
der, to find out where the painting com- 


menced; and the applause was great, 
when it was found the white went all the 
way up. It was evidently considered a 
triumph of artistic skill. She peeped 
into my dress at the neck, and gave out 
a verdict that it was all alike. I was 
whitewashed all over, while they were 
only colored to the chin. The proud 
beauty now evinced some anxiety to find 
out how my skin was whitened, which 
proved to me that her historical reading 
had not been profound, or she would 
have known that Saxons were naturally 
fair. If I could have accommodated 
her with the receipt, she would no doubt 
have appeared as a blonde the next 
morning. The nurse, who must have 
been the beauty’s special armah, want- 
ed to take off my boots; but this the 
lady decidedly negatived, in a gracious, 
dignified way, which said, as plainly as 
though she had spoken English, “If she 
has a secret to keep, we can not force 
her to betray it.” Some of the other 
ladies thought it must be natural, though 
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the first impression had evidently been 
that I was carefully whitewashed. Ev- 
ery lady was thickly painted white and 
mauve, or white and red, some having 
henna on their lips. The children, also, 
were painted, and their heads shaven, 
except the one tail of hair, which made 
them resemble some sort of unnatural 
productions in a pantomime. All the 
ladies were, at least, pleasant to look at. 
Their hair was carefully and scientifically 
dressed, with ornaments of flowers, gold 
and silver, jade-stone, and coral. The 
style, resembling a tea-pot, is stiff and 
unpoetical, yet not nearly so grotesque 
and monstrous as some of our own fash- 
ions, nor altogether so dirty; for al- 
though they use a great deal of a glutin- 
ous matter made from wood-shavings, 
yet the civilized fashion of using the fetid 
locks cut from the fevered head of the 
sick or dead in hospitals, horse- hair, 
jute, or masculine beards has not yet 
been adopted by this barbarous people. 
Their dresses were of the richest mate- 
rial, and, as I have shown, very modest. 
But their feet—at least, those of the 
principal wives—were revolting, unnat- 
ural, and very ugly to European eyes. 
They reminded me of Greenwich pen- 
sioners walking on their wooden stumps. 
The trouser hangs about the shriveled 
limbs as round a chair-leg; and the foot 
in noway conveys the idea of a pretty, 
small foot, the shape being so distorted 
as to resemble a hoof. The shoe is 
constructed as if to fit a pointed hoof, 
such as a pig’s or deer’s. The great- 
toe is thrust into the point, and the heel 
bound up, so as to form a direct line 
with the leg, instead of an angle. Thus 
the foot is deeper, or thicker, than it is 
long, and the ankle much larger than 
the leg—which gives it entirely the form 
of that of an animal. And when the 
small-footed woman and the natural- 
footed quarrel, the latter insults the for- 
mer by calling her “ Pig’s-foot!” They 
practice this distortion as fashionable 
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and aristocratic; just as we tighten the 
waist to appear delicate and genteel. 
The Chinese think this hideous; and 
the unprejudiced eye would have some 
difficulty to decide whether it was more 
barbarous to make one’s foot like a 
pig’s, or one’s body like a wasp’s. They 
evince as much surprise as to what has 
become of the vitals of the small waists, 
as we show curiosity to discover where 
the Celestial toes and heel can be. Yet, 
strange to say, our modern boot, by rais- 
ing the heel several inches from the 
ground, throws the foot into the same 
unnatural position as the Chinese small 
foot. Fortunately, it is impossible to 
condense the foot after a certain age, or 
we should assuredly see Chinese feet on 
European bodies: so much does Fash- 
ion distort and disfigure the wondrous 
symmetry the Creator has given us. In 
the matter of feet, the Chinese are par- 
ticularly favored: the natural Chinese 
foot and ankle are the most exquisitely 
beautiful of any nation I have ever seen. 

One of the wives formed the excep- 
tion to the rule, as she was not painted, 
and her dress was of darker colors than 
the rest — seemingly less care bestowed. 
She regarded me with a vacant, semi- 
conscious gaze, which said, “There is a 
show to be seen, and I have come to 
see it; but I don’t care for that or any 
thing else” —just as a woman would 
look drearily out from the same window 
whence she used to note the arrival of a 
loved one, now thousands of miles away, 
or lying among some coral-reefs washed 
by the emerald ocean. She looks out 
mechanically, to satisfy the craving of 
an unbelieving heart which can not real- 
ize its loss. Thus the Chinese wife re- 
garded all around her: there was some- 
thing her heart could not and would not 
believe. I saw it in the hopeless eyes 


that looked out far away, yet knew it 
was in vain; in the mirthless mouth, 
which had repeated that sad truth until 
it twitched and trembled with the miser- 
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able weight of words. She was the sec- 
ond wife, as I afterward learned, and 
had borne a son prior to the first wife’s 
having any children. This son had, 
consequently, been the object of the par- 
ents’ special delight, being the eddes¢. 
Every thing was done to edugate him 
for his position, as main stem of the 
family-tree; and, in a country where 
maternity is the highest and only honor 
a woman can expect to claim, the future 
reflected glory of the son shone over the 
mother, making her position little infe- 
rior to that.of the first wife, as mother of 
the eldest son. Even when the first 
wife presented her husband with a son, 
the elder boy’s career was already mark- 
ed out; and he had continued prosper- 
ously with his studies until a few months 
previously, when the time had arrived for 
him to attend the University, to pass his 
examination, in order to take his degree. 

Much as we esteem our University- 
men, their diploma does not carry so 
much weight as do the Chinese insig- 
nia. The Canton University only con- 
fers these once in three years, when as 
many as twenty thousand compete, but 
less than three hundred can be dubbed 
M.D. or B.A. 

The young graduate of this noble Chi- 
nese family had evidently built upon his 
great learning or family influence to se- 
cure his election. This is an anxious 
time — for the families at home as well 
as the students. Thus, the weary-eyed 
mother must have watched eagerly and 
sleeplessly for the return of her son, 
clothed with honor and wreathed with 
the highest glory his young head could 
wear. How many heart-burnings and 
petty cruelties had she not borne in view 
of this moment; for the first wife’s con- 
trol over the others is almost unlimited. 
Te triumph over all in the grandeur of 
her son returning laden with the richest 
prize the Chinese can aspire to; to see 
his name emblazoned with the others in 
the ancestral hall; to have him become, 
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in time, living and dead, the venerated 
ancestor of the clan; to know that her 
grandchildren and great - grandchildren 
would burn incense in his honor, when- 
ever the sun shed his last ray over that 
home! ,If a woman has no ambition for 
herself, she is sure to nourish it for her 
son. How, then, shall she control her 
agony when the child of her love—the 
sustaining hope of her life-—the glory of 
her wifehood—is brought home to her a 
stiffened corpse, with starting eyeballs 
and protruding tongue—found stran- 
gled in his stall, unable to bear the ig- 
nominy of having been “plucked,” as we 
should term it? It is no point in Chi- 
nese morals to dear disgrace; on the 
contrary, it is considered better to flee 
from it by suicide. Thus, with crimi- 
nals condemned to death, thé alternative 
of suicide is permitted. Possibly, in a 
country so immutable as China, disgrace 
once incurred might be permanent for 
life, which would make self-destruction 
appear less fearful. The Chinese Hades 
is a mere retributive punishment for 
crime committed, and self-annihilation 
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of the body is not counted as one. Thus, 
the eyes of the childless mother looked 
upon me with that distant, meaningless 
gaze which sorrow so often lends to the 
expression. 

Such is a specimen of a Chinese do- 
mestic tragedy. How true is it, that we 
—I mean society—invent our own trou- 
bles and sorrows, and then weep our 
heart out over them. Children of a lar- 
ger growth, we refuse to be taught that it 
is useless to “cry over spilt milk.” That 
poor woman never grieved because her 
husband had taken to his bosom twelve 
or fifteen partners subsequent to herself. 
Yet this is the grievance which breaks 
the hearts of half the Western women 
who suffer from that mythical disease. 
Society represents it as the most terrible 
disaster—the direst calamity—yet prac- 
tices it sud rosa, and the Western wom- 
an wails over the loss of her husband’s 
affection as bitterly as the Eastern over 
the lost life and glory of her son. What 
a strange, anomalous world it is, when 
we investigate outside the ring of our 
own tether! 
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HE first of September brings a 
é S red-letter day in the Cahvoc year 
—the great Dance of Propitiation—at 
which all the tribe are present, together 
with deputations from the Eurocs, the 


Hoopas, and others. They call it s7% 
sandy pickyavish, which signifies liter- 
ally “fixing the earth.” The object of it 
is to propitiate the spirits of the earth 
and wood, in order to prevent disastrous 
land- slides, forest- fires, earthquakes, 
drought, and other calamities. 

All the villages are then deserted—left 
unprotected and undefended—for all the 
women, and all the children, and the 

Vor. VIII, — 28. 


gray-beards must attend the grand an- 
niversary. They come in fleets of ca- 
noes, up and down the Klamath, or on 
foot in joyous throngs along the trails 
beside the river, the squaws bringing in 
their baskets victuals enough to last 
their families as long as possible—a 
fortnight or more. But, singular to tell, 
neither on this occasion nor on any oth- 
er do they have any feasting. Each fam- 
ily partakes of its own plain messes, 
though the greatest generosity prevails, 
and strangers or persons without fam- 
ilies are freely invited to share their sim- 
ple repasts of dried salmon and acorn- 
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bread. Some Frenchman has said we 
have a hundred religions and one gravy. 
The California Indians have a hundred 
dances and one acorn-porridge. 

In the first place, an Indian of a ro- 
bust frame —able to endure the terrible 
ordeal of fasting to which he is subject- 
ed— goes away into the mountains with 
an attendant, to remain ten days. He 
is called the Chareya-Indian, which may 
be translated, almost literally, “God- 
man;” and their evident belief is, that, 
by the keen anguish he undergoes, he 
propitiates the spirits vicariously in be- 
half of the whole tribe. During these 
ten days he partakes of nothing whatev- 
er, theoretically, though, in case of ex- 
treme suffering, it is probable that he 
takes a little acorn-porridge or Pinole ; 
but he must abstain from flesh, on pen- 
alty of death. The attendant is allowed 
to eat sparingly of acorn-porridge only. 

Meantime, what is going on in camp? 
During the long days, while they are 


awaiting the return of the Chareya- In- 
dian, the men and squaws amuse them- 
selves with song and lively dance, where- 


in they join together. Various games 
are played; gambling is indulged in. 
But singing and dancing are the princi- 
pal amusements, and considerable time 
is devoted to teaching the boys to dance 
in imitation of the solemn and moment- 
ous ceremonial which is to be observed 
upon the return of the Chareya- Indian. 
Sometimes, in a dithyrambic frenzy — 
men and women mingling together— 
they wildly leap and dance; now each 
one chanting a different story, extem- 
porized on the spot, in the manner of 
the Italian zzprovisatore, and yet keep- 
ing perfect time; and now all uniting in 
achorus. Then, again, sitting in a sol- 
emn circle on the ground, or slowly walk- 
ing in a ring around the fire—hand join- 
ed in hand, while the flames gleam upon 
their swarthy faces, ripple in the folds of 
their barbaric paludaments of tasseled 
deer - gkin, and light up their grotesque 
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chaplets and club-queues in nodding 
shadows —-they intone those weird and 
eldritch chantings, in which blend at once 
an undertone of infinite pathos and a 
hoarse, deathly rattle of despair; and 
which I never yet have learned to listen 
to without a certain feeling of terror. 
And now, at last, the attendant ar- 
rives on the summit of some overlook- 
ing mountain, and, with warning voice, 
announces the approach of the Chareya- 
Indian. In all haste, the people below 
flee in terror, for it is death to behold 
him. Gaunt, and haggard, and hollow- 
eyed—reduced to a perfect skeleton, by 
his fearful sufferings—he staggers feebly 
into camp, leaning on the shoulder of the 
attendant, or perhaps borne on the arms 
of those who have been summoned to 
bring him in from the mountains; for, 
in such an extreme instance, a secular 
Indian may assist, provided his eyes are 
bandaged. Long before he is in sight, 
the people have all disappeared. They 
take refuge in the deeps of the forest, or 
enter into their booths and cabins, fling 
themselves down with their faces upon 
the ground, and cover their eyes with 
their hands. Some wrap many thick- 
nesses of blankets about their heads. 
Little children are carefully gathered 
into the booths, and their faces hidden 
deep in folds of clothing or blankets, lest 
they should inadvertently behold that 
dreadful walking skeleton, and die the 
death. All the camp is silent, hushed, 
and awe-struck as the vicegerent of the 
great and dreaded Chareya enters. 
Now he approaches the sweat-house, 
and is assisted to descend into it. Fee- 
ble and trembling with the pangs of hun- 
ger, he seats himself upon the Sacred 
Stool. Tinder and flints are brought to 
him. With his last remaining strength 
he strikes out a spark, and nourishes it 
intoa blaze. The Sacred Smoke arises. 
As no common creature may look upon 
the Chareya-Indian and live, so also 
none may behold the Sacred Smoke 
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with impunity. Let his eyes rest upon 
it, even for a moment, and he is doomed 
to death. The intercession of the Cha- 
reya- Indian alone can avert the direful 
consequences of his inadvertence. If, 
by any mischance, one is so unfortunate 
as to glance at it, as it swirls up above 
the subterranean sweat- house, seeming 
to arise out of the ground, he goes down 
into it, prostrates himself before the 
Chareya- Indian sitting on the Sacred 
Stool, and proffers him é//icochick. The 
priest demands $20, $30, $40, according 
to the circumstances. He then lights 
his pipe, puffs a few whiffs of secular 
smoke over the head of the unfortunate 
man, mumbling certain formularies and 
incantations the while, and this trans- 
gression is remitted. 

After the lapse of a certain time, the 
people return from their hiding- places, 
and prepare for the last great solemnity : 
the Dance of Propitiation. They ar- 


range themselves in a long line—the 


men only, for the women do not partic- 
ipate in this part of the ceremony. They 
are vestured in all their pomp of savage 
trappings, their jingling beadery, their 
tasseled robes of peltry, their buckskin 
bandoleers—passing under one shoulder 
and over the other, and gayly starred 
with the scarlet scalps of woodpeckers, 
to the value of $300 or $400 on each. 
They brandish aloft in their hands their 
finest bows and arrows, inlaid with sin- 
ew and shells, with glinting strings of 
pink and purple abalones ; aad, if any 
one can boast of a black deer-skin as a 
trophy of his prowess, such an one is 
accounted beloved of the gods. No In- 
dian can participate in the dance unless 
he has at least a raccoon’s or a deer’s- 
head, with the neck stuffed, and the re- 
mainder of the skin flowing loose, ele- 
vated on a pole within easy eye-shot. 
Then two or three singers begin an 
improvised chant, a kind of invocation 
to the spirits; and occasionally they all 
unite in a fixed choral, which is mean- 
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ingless, and repeated over and over, ad 
libitum. Both in the recitative—where 
each singer makes an entirely indepen- 
dent invocation—and in the choral, they 
keep time wonderfully well, and that 
without beating time. The dancers in 
the line merely lift and lower one foot, 
in slow and regular accord. The cere- 
mony continues about two hours, during 
which profound decorum and stillness 
prevail among the spectators. 

When this dance of religion is ended, 
all gravity vanishes forthwith: wild and 
hilarious shouts resound throughout the 
camp; the gayest dances are resumed, 
in which both sexes unite; and in the 
evening there ensues a grossly libidinous 
debauch. 

The fire has now been kindled for the 
rainy season; ahd once the flame is set 
a-going in the several sweat- houses, it 
must pot be suffered to expire during 
the winter. 

In the vernal season, when the winds 
blow soft from the south, and the salmon 
begin to run up the Klamath, there is 
another dies fastus—the Dance for Sal- 
mon—of equal moment with the other. 
They celebrate it to insure a good catch 
of salmon. The Chareya-Indian retires 
into the mountains, and fasts the same 
length of time as in autumn. On his 
return the people flee, while he repairs 
to the river, takes the first salmon of the 
catch, eats a portion of the same, and 
with the residue kindles the Sacred 
Smoke in the sudatory. No Indian 
may take a salmon before this dance is 
held, nor for ten days thereafter, even if 
his family are starving. 

It has formerly been mentioned that 
the squaws are under a taboo respecting 
the sweat-house. The Indians are thor- 
oughly consistent in this matter, and, as 
they suffer no woman to enter it, so they 
allow none to gather the wood burned 
therein. Fuel for the sweat-house is 
sacred, and no squaw may touch it. It 
must be cut green from a standing tree ; 
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that tree must be on top of the highest 
hill overlooking the Klamath, and the 
branches must be trimmed off in a cer- 
tain particular manner. The Cahroc se- 
lects a tall and sightly fir or pine, climbs 
up within about twenty feet of the top, 
then commences and trims off all the 
limbs until he reaches the top, where he 
leaves two and a top-knot, resembling a 
man’s head and arms outstretched. All 
this while he is weeping and sobbing 
piteously, shedding real tears; and so he 
continues to do while he descends, binds 
the wood in a fagot, takes it upon his 
back, and goes down to the sweat-house. 
While crying and sobbing thus as he 
goes along, bending under his back-load 
of limbs, no amount of jeering and flout- 
ing from a White Man will elicit from 
him any thing more than a glance of sor- 
rowful reproach. Whenasked afterward 
why he weeps when cutting and bringing 
in the sacred fuel, if he makes any reply 
at all, it will be simply, “For luck.” 
Arrived in the sweat-house, he replen- 
ishes the fire, making a dense and bit- 
ter smudge, while all the occupants lie 
around with their faces close to the floor, 
to keep themselves from smothering. 
When they are ina reek of perspiration, 
they clamber up the notched pole at the 
side, swarming out from the hatchway 
like rats, and run and heave themselves 
head and heels into the river—all “ for 
luck.” 

The taboo is lifted from the sweat- 
house only while a squaw is undergoing 
the ordeal which admits her to the mys- 
terious realm of therapeutics. This or- 
deal consists simply in a dance, wherein 
the woman, holding her feet together, 
leaps up and down and chants in a bold, 
monotonous sing-song until she falls ut- 
terly exhausted. For a man the test is 
something more rigid. He retires into 
the forest and remains ten days, partak- 
ing of no meat the while, and of just 
enough acorn-porridge to keep him alive; 
then, at the expiration of this hard fast, 
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he returns and jumps up and down in 
the sweat-house, like the woman. 

There are two classes of doctors—the 
root-doctors and the barking- doctors ; 
the latter reminding one somewhat of the 
medizval Spagyrics. It is the province 
of the barking-doctor to diagnosticate 
the case, which she does by squatting 
down like a dog before the patient, and 
barking at him like that noble and use- 
ful animal for hours together. After her 
comes the root-dector, and, with num- 
berless potions, poultices, etc., seeks to 
cure the part where the other has dis- 
covered the ailment to reside. No me- 
dicinal simples are of any avail, whatev- 
er be their virtues, unless certain pow- 
wows and mummeries are performed over 
them. It will be perceived that the bark- 
ing-doctor is the more important func- 
tionary of the two. In addition to her 
diagnostic functions, she takes charge of 
the poisoned cases, which, among these 
superstitious people, are extremely nu- 
merous. They believe they frequently 
fall victims to witches, who cause a 
snake, frog, lizard, or other noxious rep- 
tile to fasten itself to the body, and grow 
through the skin into the viscera. In 
this case, the barking-doctor first dis- 
covers, secundum artem, in what por- 
tion of the body the teptile lurks, then 
commences sucking the place, and sucks 
until the skin is broken and blood flows. 
Then she herself takes an emetic and 
vomits up a frog or something, which 
she pretends was drawn from the pa- 
tient, but which, of course, she had pre- 
viously swallowed. 

The Cahrocs hold their medicines per- 
sonally responsible for the lives of their 
patients. If one loses a case, he must 
return his fee. More than that: if he 


receives an offer of a certain sum to at- 
tend a person, and refuses, and the indi- 
vidual dies, he must pay the relatives, 
from his own substance, an amount 
equivalent to the fee which was ten- 
dered him. 


A medicine who becomes 
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famous, is often summoned to go twenty 
or thirty miles, and receives a propor- 
tionately large reward—sometimes a 
horse, sometimes two horses—when the 
invalid is rich. 

Before going out on a chase, the Cah- 
roc hunter must abstain three days from 
touching any woman, else he will miss 
the quarry. A. Somes relates an inci- 
dent which happened to himself when 
hunting once in company with a venera- 
ble Indian. They set out betimes and 
scoured the mountains with diligence all 
day, and were like to return home emp- 
ty-handed, when the old Mustache de- 
clared roundly that the White Man was 
trifling with him, and that he must have 
touched some woman. Noridicule could 
shake his belief; so he withdrew a few 
paces, fell on his knees, turned his face 
devoutly toward heaven, and prayed flu- 
ently and fervently for the space of full 
twenty minutes. Somes was so much im- 
pressed with the old savage’searnestness, 
that he did not disturb him. Although 
able to speak the language well, he under- 
stood nothing the white-haired petition- 
er uttered. When he made an end of 
praying he arose solemnly, saying they 
would now have success. They started 
on, and it so fell gut that they put up a 
fine pricket in a few minutes, and Somes 
picked him off, whereupon the old sav- 
age was triumphant in his faith as was 
ever fire- worshiping Gheber over the 
rescue of one of his conquerors from the 
deadly errors of Islam. 

Also, the fisherman will take no sal- 
mon, if the poles, of which his spearing- 
booth are made, were gathered on the 
river-side, where the salmon might have 
seen them. They must be brought from 
the top of the highest adjacent mountain. 
So will they equally labor in vain, if they 
use the poles a second year, in booths or 
weirs, “ because the old salmon will have 
told the young ones about them.” It is 
possible that the latter is only a facetious 
excuse made to the Whites for their in- 
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dolence in allowing the winter-freshets 
to sweep away their booths every year. 

When the salmon are a trifle dilatory 
in coming up in the spring, it is the good 
pleasure of the “ Big’ Indians” to believe 
that some old harridan has bewitched 
them. In such case, they call an indig- 
nation meeting, denounce the suspect 
vigorously by name, and send a messen- 
ger down to her booth with the informa- 
tion, that, unless the spell is released 
within a certain time, they will descend 
upon her in a body and put her to instant 
death. Before sending this warning, 
however, they generally wait until a few 
days before the time when the salmon 
are certain to come, or they have private 
advices that they ave coming; so their 
dupes cry out, “Ah! they are terrible 
fellows after witches!” 

In regard to women, they have a super- 
stition which reminds one of the old Is- 
raelitish uses, described in the Book of 
Leviticus. Every month she is banish- 
ed without the village, to live in a booth 
by herself, and no man may touch her 
on penalty of death. She is not permit- 
ted to partake of any meat— including 
fish —for a certain number of days, and 
only very sparingly of acorn-gruel. Ifa 
woman at this time touches, or even ap- 
proaches, any medicine about to be ad- 
ministered to an invalid, he will die the 
death. 

The Cahroc language is said, by those 
who are acquainted with it, to be copi- 
ous, sonorous, and rich in new combina- 
tions. When spoken by some stalwart, 
deep-voiced Nestor of the tribe, it sounds 
more like the Spanish, with its stately 
procession of periods, than any other 
Indian language I have heard; and it is 
far removed from the odious guttural- 
ness of the Euroc, spoken on the lower 
Klamath. In such words as “Chareya” 
and “Cahroc,” they trill the “r” in a 
manner which is quite Spanish, and 
which an American can scarcely imitate. 
They are ready and fertile in invention : 
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no new object can be presented to them 
but they will presently name it in their 
own language, either by coining a word, 
or applying the name of some similar ob- 
ject with which they are already familiar. 

They bury the dead in the posture ob- 
served by ourselves, and profess abhor- 
rence for incremation. Neither do they 
disfigure their countenances with blotch- 
es of pitch, as do the Scott. River Indi- 
ans. A widow cuts off her hair close to 
the head, and so wears it, with commen- 
dable fidelity to the memory of her de- 
ceased husband, until she remarries— 
though this latter event may be hastened 
quite as unseemly as it was by Hamlet’s 
mother. The person’s ordinary apparel 
is buried with him in the grave; but ail 
his gala-robes, his bandoleer, his deer- 
skins, and his strings of polished aba- 
lones are swung over poles laid across 
the picket-fence. If it is a squaw, all 
her large, conical baskets are set in a 
row around the grave. It is seldom that 
a grave is seen nowadays which is not 
inclosed by a neat, white picket -fence— 
copied from the American, for they are 
very imitative. They inter the dead 
clese beside their cabins, in order that 
they may religiously watch and protect 
them from peering intrusion, and insure 
them tranquil rest in the grave. Near 
Orleans Bar, I passed a rancheria where- 
in the graves were numerous, every one 
with its tasty picket - fence and its bar- 
baric treasure of apparel hanging over 
it. “As the long strings of polished shells 
swayed gently to and fro in the evening 
breeze, with the mother-of-pearl, and 
purple, and pink brightly glinting to the 
setting sun, while the streets of the vil- 
lage were silent and peaceable in their 
Sabbath evening repose, the faint click- 
ing of the shells seemed to me one of the 
most sad and mournful sounds I ever 
heard. Each little conical barrow was 
freshly rounded up with clean earth or 
sand, whereon were strewn snow- white 
pebbles from the river -bed. 
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How well and truly the Cahrocs rev- 
erence the memory of the dead is shown 
by the fact that the highest crime one can 
perpetrate is the petchidrey—the mere 
mention of the dead relative’s name. It 
is a deadly insult to the survivors, and 
can be atoned for only by the same 
amount of blood- money paid for willful 
murder. In default of that, they will 
have the villain’s blood. ‘ Macbeth does 
murder sleep.” At the mention of his 
name, the moldering skeleton turns in 
his grave and groans. They do not like 
strangers even to inspect the burial- 
place; and when I was leaning over the 
pickets, looking at one of them, an aged 
Indian approached, and silently but ur- 
gently beckoned me to go away. 

They believe that the soul of a good 
Cahroc goes to the Happy Western Land 
beyond the greatocean. That they have 
a well-grounded assurance of an immor- 
tality beyond the grave is prove, if not 
otherwise, by their beautiful and poeti- 
cal custom of whispering a message in 
the ear of the dead. Rosalino Camare- 
na—husband to a Cahroc woman, and 
speaking the language well—relates the 
following incident, illustrative of this 
custom: One of his children died, and 
he had decently prepared it for burial, 
carried it in his own arms, and laid it in 
its lonely grave on the bluff mountain- 
side, amid the green and golden ferns, 
where the spiry pines mournfully sough- 
ed in the wind, chanting their sad thren- 
ody, while the complaining Klamath 
roared over the rocks—far, far below. 
He was about to cast the first shovelful 
of earth down upon it, when an Indian 
woman —a near relative of the child— 
descended into the grave, bitterly weep- 
ing, knelt down beside the little one, and, 
amid that shuddering and broken sob- 
bing which only women know in their 
passionate sorrow, murmured in its ear: 
“Oh, darling! my dear one, good-by! 
Never more shall your little hands softly 
clasp these old withered cheeks, and 
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your pretty feet shall print the moist 
earth around my cabin never more. You 
are going on a long journey in the spirit- 
land, and you must go alone; for none 
of us can go with you. Listen, then, to 
the words which I speak to you, and 
heed them well, for I speak the truth: 
In the spirit-land there are two roads. 
One of them is a path of roses, and it 
leads to the Happy Western Land be- 
yond the great water, where you shall 
see your dear mother. The other is a 
path strewn with thorns and briers, and 
leads I know not whither, to an evil and 
cark land, full of deadly serpents, where 
you would wander forever. Oh, dear 
child! choose you the path of roses, 
which leads to the Happy Western Land 
—a fair and sunny land, beautiful as the 
merning. And may the great Chareya 
help you to walk in it to the end; for 
your little, tender feet must walk alone. 
Oh, darling, my dear one, good- by !” 

It has been stated already that the 
coyote is the Reynard of the California 
Indians. In extreme northern Califor- 
nia he is not actually invested with the 
functions of the Creator, though he does 
many wonderful and sagacious things ; 
but among the tribes farther south, the 
Platonic Eon rests and reposes in him, 
for he created not only “this goodly 
frame, the earth,” but man himself. Fol- 
lowing are a few additional specimens of 
Cahroc fables : 


ORIGIN OF SALMON. 


When Chareya made all things that 
have breath, he first made the fishes in 
the big water, then the animals on the 
green land, and, last of all, The Man. 
But Chareya did not yet let the fishes 
come up the Klamath, and thus the Cah- 
rocs had not enough food, and were sore 
a-hungered. There were salmon in the 
big water — many and very fine to eat— 
but no Indian could catch them in the 
big water, and Chareya had made a great 
fish-dam at the mouth of the Klamath, 
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and closed it fast, and given, the key to 
two old hags to keep, so that the salmon 
could not go up the river. And the hags 
kept the key that Chareya had given 
them, and watched it day and night, 
without sleeping, so that no Indian could 
come near it. 

Then the Cahrocs were sore distress- 
ed in those days for lack of food, and 
many died, and their children cried to 
them because they had no meat. But 
the coyote befriended the Cahrocs, and 
helped them, and took it on him to bring 
the salmon up the Klamath. First, he 
went to an alder-tree and gnawed off a 
piece of bark: for the bark of the alder, 
after it is taken off, presently turns red 
and looks like salmon. He took the piece 
of alder-bark in his teeth, and journeyed 
far down the Klamath, until he ‘came to 
the mouth of it, at the big water. Then 
he rapped at the door of the old hags’ 
cabin, and, when they opened it, he said, 
“A iyuguo?,” for he was very polite. And 
they did not wonder to hear the coyote 
speak, for all the animals could speak in 
those days. They did not suspect the 
coyote, and so asked him to come into 
their cabin and sit by the fire. This he 
did; and, after warming ‘himself awhile, 
he commenced nibpling the piece of al- 
der-bark. One of the hags, seeing this, 
said to the other, “See, he has some 
salmon!” So they were deceived and 
thrown off their guard; and, presently, 
one of them rose, took down the key, 
and went to get some salmon to cook for 
themselves. Thus the coyote saw where 
the key was kept; but he was not much 
better off than before, for it was too high 
for him to reach it. The hags cooked 
some salmon for supper and ate it, but 
they gave the coyofe none. 

So he stayed in the cabin all night with 
the hags, pretending to sleep, but he was 
thinking how to get the key. He could 
think of no plan at all; but, in the morn- 
ing one of the hags took down the key, 
and started to-get some salmon again, 
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and then the coyote happened to think of 
a way as quick as a flash. He jumped 
up and darted under the hag, which 
threw her down, and caused her to fling 
the key a long way off. The coyote 
quickly seized it in his teeth, and ran 
and opened the fish-dam before the hags 
could catch him. Thus the salmon were 
allowed to go up the Klamath, and the 
Cahrocs had plenty of food. 


ORIGIN OF FIRE. 


The Cahrocs now had food enough, 
but they had no fire to cook it with. Far 
away toward the rising sun, somewhere 
in a land which no Cahroc had ever seen, 
Chareya had made fire, and hidden it ina 
casket, which he gave to two old hags to 
keep, lest some Cahroc should steal it. So 
now the coyote again befriended the Cah- 
rocs, promising to bring them some fire. 

He went out and got together a great 
company of animals, one of every kind, 
from the cougar down tothe frog. These 
he stationed in a line all along the road, 
from the home of the Cahrocs to the far- 
distant land where the fire was, the weak- 
est animal nearest home, and the strong- 
est nearest the fire. Then he took an 
Indian with him and hid him under a 
hill, and went to thetabin of the hags 
who kept the fire, and rapped on the 
door. One of them came out, and he 
said, “Good evening;” and they re- 
plied, “Good evening.” Then he said, 
“It’s a pretty cold night; can you let 
me sit by your fire?” And they said, 
“Yes; come in.” So he went in and 
stretched himself out before the fire, and 
reached out his snout toward the blaze, 
and sniffed the heat, and felt very snug 
and comfortable. Finally, he stretched 
his nose out along his fore- paws and 
pretended to go to sleep, though he kept 
the corner of one eye open, watching 
the old hags. But they never slept, day 
or night, and he spent the whole night 
watching and thinking, to no purpose. 

So, next morning, he went out and 
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told the Indian whom he had hidden 
under the hill that he must make an at- 
tack on the hags’ cabin, as if he were 
about to steal some fire, while he (the 
coyote) was in it. He then went back 
and asked the hags to admit him again, 
which they did, as they did not think a 
coyote could steal any fire. He stood 
close by the casket of fire, and when the 
Indian made a rush on the cabin, and 
the hags dashed out after him at one 
door, the coyote seized a brand in his 
teeth and ran out at the other door. He 
almost flew over the ground; but the 
hags saw the sparks flying, and gave 
chase, and gained on him fast. But by 
the time he was out of breath he reached 
the cougar, who took the brand and ran 
with it to the bear, and so on, each ani- 
mal barely having time to give it to the 
next before the hags came up. 

The next to the last in the line was the 
ground-squirrel. He took the brand and 
ran so fast with it that his tail got afire, 
and he curled it up over his back, and so 
burned the black spot we see to this day, 
just behind his fore-shoulders. Lastof all 
was the frog; but he, poor brute! could 
not run at all: so he opened his mouth 
wide, and the squirrel chucked the fire 
into it, and he swallowed it down with a 
gulp. Then he turned and gave a great 
jump; but the hags were so close in 
pursuit that one of them seized him by 
the tail (he was a tadpole then) and 
tweaked it off, and that is the reason 
why frogs have no tails to thisday. He 
swam under water a long distance—as 
long as he could hold his breath —then 
came up, and spit out the fire into a log 
of drift- wood; and there it has stayed 
safe ever since: so that when an In- 
dian rubs two pieces of wood together 
the fire comes forth. 


COYOTES DANCING WITH THE STARS. 


After Chareya gave the coyote so much 
cunning, he became very ambitious, and 
wanted to do many things which were 
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very much too hard for him, and which 
Chareya never intended he should do. 
One of them once got so conceited that 
he thought he could dance with the stars; 
and so he asked one of them to fly close 
to the top of a mountain, and take him 
by the paw, and let him dance once 
around through the sky. The star only 
laughed at him, and winked its eyes; 
but the next night when it came around 
it sailed close to the mountain, and took 
the coyote by the paw, and flew away 
with him through the sky. But the fool- 
ish coyote soon grew tired of dancing in 
this way, and could not wait for the star 
to come around to the mountain again. 
He looked down at the earth, and it 
seemed quite near to him; and as the 
star could not wait or fly low just then, he 
let go and leaped down. Poor coyote! 
He was ten whole snows in falling, and 
when he at last struck the earth he was 
smashed as flat as a willow mat. 

Another one, not taking warning from 
this dreadful example, asked a star to 
let him dance once around through the 
sky. The star tried to dissuade him 
from the foolhardy undertaking, but it 
was of no avail; the silly animal would 
not be convinced. Every night, when 
the star came around, he would squat 
on top of a mountain and bark, until the 
star grew tired of his noise. So, one 
night, it sailed close down to the mount- 
ain, and told the coyote to be quick, for 
it could not wait; and up he jumped, and 
caught it with his paw, and went dancing 
away through the great blue heaven. 
He, too, soon grew tired, and asked the 
Star to stop and let him rest awhile. 
But the star told him it could not stop, 
for Chareya had made it to keep moving 
all the while. Then he tried to get on 
the star and ride, but it was too small. 
Thus he was compelled to keep on dan- 
cing —dangling down from one paw; 
and one piece of his body after another 
dropped off, until there was only one 
paw left hanging to the star. 
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The interpretation of these fables is 
not difficult. That one about the coyotes 
dancing with the stars manifestly took 
its origin from the Indians observing 
meteors, or shooting-stars. A falling 
star is one which is sailing down to the 
mountain, to take on board the advent- 
urous beast; while the large meteor 
which bursts in mid-heaven, with visible 
shards falling from it, is the unlucky 
aéronaut dropping down, limb after limb. 
Probably that one concerning the origin 
of salmon hints at some ancient obstruc- 
tion in the mouth of the Klamath—a 
cataract or something of the sort—-which 
prevented the salmon from ascending. 
The fable respecting the origin of fire, 
like the Eastern Indian story of Micha- 
bo—the Great White One—is simply a 
sun-myth, with which is mingled a very 
weak analogue to the Greek fire-myth 
of Prometheus. The coming of the fire- 
brand from the East, carried by the va- 
rious animals in succession, is the daily 
progress of the sun, while the pursuing 
hags are the darkness which follows 
after. Of course, this poor little story 
of the Indians is not for a moment to 
be compared with the majestic tragedy 
wrought out by the sublime and gor- 
geous imagination of the Greeks; and 
it suffers seriously even when set along- 
side of the ingenious Algonquin myth of 
Michabo. It falls not a little behind it 
in imaginative power, albeit there is in 
it, as in most of the California fables, an 
element of practical humor and of sly- 
ness which is lacking in the Atlantic In- 
dian legends. Though the Cahrocs are 
probably the finest tribe in the State, 
their imagination is not only feeble, but 
gratuitously filthy. This is shown in 
their tradition of the Flood, which can 
not be recited here, on account of its 
infamous vileness. 


STORY OF KLAMATH JIM. 


Early in the year 1871 an Indian 
called Klamath Jim did a murder on a 
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White Man in Orleans Bar, and by due 
process of law he was tried, condemned, 
and hanged. In the presence of his 
doom, even when the fatal hour was 
hard by, he exhibited the strange and 
stoical apathy of his race in prospect of 
dissolution. He might almost have been 
said, like Daniel Webster, to have cool- 
ly anatomized his sensations as he went 
down to his death. He asked the Sher- 
iff curious and many questions on the 
grim topic: how the hanging was per- 
formed; how long it lasted; whether it 
would give him any pain; whether an 
Indian could die as quickly when hang- 
ing in an erect posture as when lying in 
his blanket; whether his spirit would 
not also be strangled and rendered una- 
ble to fly away to the Happy Western 
Land, etc. In going to the gallows he 
walked with nerve and balance, tran- 
quilly puffing a cigar; and he mounted 
the scaffold with an unfaltering tread, 
daintily held out his cigar and filliped 
off the ashes with his little finger, took a 
final whiff, then tossed it over his shoul- 
der. He assisted the Sheriff in adjust- 
ing the noose about his neck, shook that 
Officer’s trembling hand without the tre- 
mor of a muscle, spoke a few parting 
words without the least quivering of 
voice, and then the drop descended; 
and his soul went suddenly out on its 
dark flight. 

The Cahrocs had quietly acquiesced 
in the execution; but they were not well 
pleased, and now, though they dared 
not make open insurrection against the 
Whites, their astute medicines and sooth- 
sayers concocted a story which was in- 
tended to encourage their countrymen 
ultimately to revolt. They pretended 


they had a revelation, and that all the 
Cahrocs who had died since the begin- 
ning of time had experienced a resur- 
rection, and were returning from the 
Land of Shadows, to wreak a grim ven- 
geance on the Whites, and sweep them 
utterly off the earth. 


They were some- 
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where far toward the rising sun, ad- 
vancing in uncounted armies ; and Cha- 
reya himself was at their head, leading 
them on, and with his hands parting the 
mountains alternately to vight and left, 
opening a level road for the slow-coming 
myriads. It was the return of 
“ The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death.” 

The medicines pretended to have been 
out and seen this great company, and 
they reported to their willing dupes that 
they were pigmies in stature, but like 
the Indians of to-day in every other re- 
gard. Klamath Jim was with them— 
the soul and inspiration of this majestic 
movement of vengeance, counselor to 
Chareya himself. 

As week after week slipped away, un- 
til six moons were counted, and none 
of this mighty host made their appeay- 
ance, and none more than usual of the 
Palefaces sickened and dropped ‘into 
their graves, the people began to clamor 
against the medicines and the soothsay- 
ers, and they began to cry unto them, 
“Where are your gods?” Then the 
medicines and the soothsayers took coun- 
sel together; and they published to the 
angry people that Chareya had changed 
his mind and interceded for the Pale- 
faces, persuading the risen Cahrocs not 
to slay them off the face of the earth, 
for that the Palefaces had taught them 
many things; and that if they were now 
destroyed, the Indians themselves would 
presently perish, in their helplessness. 
This caused jangling and delay in the 
camp, because the voice of Klamath Jim 
was still lifted up for revenge. There- 
fore, seeing he was implacable, Chareya 
slew him; but, at the intercession of his 
fellow-redivivi, he called him back from 
the Land of Shadows. Having now 
been twice abolished and twice restored 
to life, Jim also changed his ferocity into 
loving-kindness, and he and Chareya 
together prevailed on the people, and 
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appeased them; and the great multitude 
that no man could number turned them 
about, and went quietly back and got 
into their little graves. 

This cock-and-bull story is utterly 
contemptible, except as connected with 
the actual facts. The leaders had hoped 
that when they announced the approach 
of the dead-walkers, the people would 
rise in mutiny; but the latter had once 
tasted the quality of George Crook’s 
cold lead, and they preferred to let the 
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dead men try their hands first. For 
some time, it was said, they were on the 
very tiptoe of expectation; but, finally, 
the plot of revolt had to be abandoned, 
and all remained quiet on the Klamath. 
It also has some value as showing the 
singular clannishness of the California 
tribes. The leaders considered that it 
would seem more probable to their dupes 
that the dead Cahrocs were coming back 
to help them, rather than the living Eu- 
rocs, Hoopas, or any of their neighbors. 





THE PARTING. 


The white sands glowed in the evening sun, 
The tides rushed in, and the ships sailed by ; 
The circling sea-birds screamed shrill and high, 
And the rugged headlands loomed gaunt and dun. 


Two shadows stretched on the narrowing beach, 
As the tides rushed in, and the sailors sung ; 
Two hearts were bitter, and hot, and wrung 

With the passionate pain of a parting speech. 


The drift- wood was strewn on the furrowed shore — 
The ruin and wreck of the mariner’s hopes ; 
Half buried in sand were the severed ropes 

That should steady the tall masts never more. 


Nor the moldering planks, nor the rusting chain, 
Shrouded and covered with green sea- moss, 
Told half so welllof tempest and loss 

As the lives that could never be one again. 


Though the hot hands clung, and though palms were pressed, 
’Twas the dark, sad ending, just begun— 
The dawn of grief, with the sinking sun, 

And the chill of the grave on lips caressed. 


* 7 . ” 


The shadows were gone, and the chain and spar 
Were washed and hid by the rising foam; 
The white-sailed vessels, bound fair for home, 

Left swiftly behind them the harbor - bar. 


Though the sun at evening be red as wine, 
Though the ships sail on, the sands gleam white, 
Ah! ne’er again in the tender light 

Shall their shadows mingle, their hands entwine. 
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IN TWO PARTS. —PART II. 


on the same evening—the class had 
now dwindled to four members— Miss 
Ray informed me that Mrs. Weir’s sister 
and brother-in-law had that morning ar- 
rived from Oregon, and taken up their 
quarters at the Barracks. Mrs. Mozely— 
such was the lady’s name — was afflicted 
by.a disease that had baffled the skill of 
the Portland physicians, and her husband 
had brought her to San Francisco to 
obtain the best medical advice that could 
be had on the coast. Miss Ray added 
that she had seen the invalid, and found 
herself singularly interested in her. 

The next morning, Mr. Mozely made 
his first appearance in our domestic cir- 
cle, at the breakfast-table. He had an 
air of profound depression, and scarcely 
joined in the general conversation ; but 
his appearance and manner produced the 
impression of a man broken down by 
trouble or misfortune. Mrs. Mozely 
took her meals in her room, out of 
which she never stirred, and where she 
saw none of the household except her 
sister and Miss Ray. In a short time, 
it came to be generally understood that 
her case was regarded as incurable, and 
that, in all probability, she would never 
leave the house alive. We only met 
Mr. Mozely at table, and occasionally 
late in the evening, when he came down 
into the dining-room with his pipe, to 
smoke and pace the long apartment for 
half an hour before bed-time. With the 
exception of the brief periods thus em- 
ployed, he spent nearly the entire twen- 
ty-four hours in the sick-room. 

The Barracks was an extensive build- 
ing, which had been originally designed 


A T the close of the elocution lesson 


for « xls’ boarding-school, or, in the 
more ambitious phrase of its founder, 
“A Classical Institute for Young La- 
dies.” This educational enterprise hav- 
ing proved a pecuniary failure, in conse- 
quence of the too expansive scale upon 
which it had been projected, the “ Insti- 
tute” building, after standing for a long 
while unoccupied, was finally let for a 
boarding-house. The wide halls, the 
numerous staircases, the spacious rooms 
—many of them now unoccupied and un- 
furnished — gave the house a lonely and 
gloomy aspect. The dormitory, which 


still retained enough of its old appoint- 
ments to suggest its former use; the 


great school-room with its forlorn array 
of dusty maps-and charts, and its con- 
tinuous wall of black-board from which 
the last school-exercises traced by the 
girlish fingers of the scattered flock had 
never been erased—these once so cheer- 
ful with the overflow of youthful life and 
merriment, now so deserted and silent, 
seemed pervaded by a ghostly atmos- 
phere and haunted by feeble, melancholy 
echoes. It was probably some of these 
features of the establishment that had 
suggested the name by which it had 
come to be familiarly designated by its 
inmates at the time of which I am writ- 
ing. 

The apartments assigned to the Moze- 
lys were at a remote extremity of the 
third story of the building, with no rooms 
that were occupied immediately adjoin- 
ing them. Mr. Crapely, myself, and two 
others of the gentlemen boarders were 
lodged on the same floor, but nearer to 
the main stairway communicating with 
the lower stories. Crapely was, I think, 
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the first person in the house to speak of 
a certain heavy, peculiar effuvium which 
he fancied emanated from the apartment 
of the invalid. Soon, however, the rest 
of the lodgers in that quarter of the house 
declared one after another that they had 
become sensible of the same thing. The 
odor was strange and pungent, rather 
than intrinsically disagreeable, and there 
was nothing in it that was otherwise of- 
fensive than through its association with 
a mysterious and fatal malady. I was 
myself inclined to attribute it to some 
drug or medicine used by the patient—a 
notion which Crapely scouted as absurd. 
He insisted, with his characteristic dog- 
matism, that the unfortunate lady was 
dying of cancer, and that the effluvium 
of which we had all now become aware, 
was invariably a-sociated with the last 
stages of that terrible disease. Crape- 
ly, who was at feud with Mrs. Weir, on 
account of what seemed to be her alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, with Miss 
Ray, continued to agitate the subject 
with such effect that several of the lodg- 
ers on the third floor began to talk of 
quitting the house unless they could be 
accommodated with rooms on the story 
below. 

For some weeks after the arrival of 
the Mozelys, Mrs. Weir’s time had been 
so exclusively devoted to her sister that 
none of us saw much of her. Miss Ray, 
who spent some hours daily in the sick- 
room, furnished me, from time to time, 
with information in regard to the condi- 
tion of the sufferer. From her I learn- 
ed, on a certain Thursday night in the 
first week in March, that the physicians 
had finally pronounced the case of the 
patient hopeless, and declared that she 
was liable to be summoned away at any 
moment. This decision had been com- 
municated to her by her husband, and 
had been received with a certain stern, 
unshaken fortitude rather than with res- 
ignation. 

“She has no dread of dying,” said 
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Miss Ray; “and seems to cling to life 
rather through a strong intellectual curi- 
osity than from any other feeling. The 
first thing she wants to have read to her 
every morning is the dispatches. She 
speculates with a singular interest on 
the fluctuations of European policies, 
and watches every step in the progress 
of the civil war with greater anxiety than 
she has at any time evinced in the doc- 
tors’ bulletins of her own health. She 
has frequently expressed a strong hope 
that she might live till the war is ended; 
but she has quite given that up now, and 
during the last few days her curiosity 
seems to have taken a new direction, 
and occupied itself about comparatively 
trivial matters. She seems sufficiently 
reconciled to death,” continued Miss 
Ray, with what struck me as an unac- 
countable bitterness in her voice, “though 
she’ has even less faith to sustain her 
than such a wretch as I. For, while I 
have a creed, such as it is—containing, 
it is true, fewer articles of belief than 
Mr. Crapely’s—this poor lady feels no 
fixed assurance of the continuation of 
individual existence after physical dis- 
solution. I, too, am at times beset by 
doubts as dreary even as that,” she add- 
ed, with a mournful pathos in her voice, 
“but my constant cry is, ‘Lord, I be- 
lieve; help Thou mine unbelief!’ ” 

The next evening Bofer and myself 
received a summons to Mrs. Weir’s 
room, the first since the arrival of her 
sister. Miss Ray was present when we 
made our appearance. After relating to 
her all that had taken place at the séance, 
Mrs. Weir produced the letter before al- 
luded to. 

“You will remember,” she said, “that 
I received this on the morning of our 
séance. It was from Mr. Mozely, an- 
nouncing that he was coming to San 
Francisco with his wife, in search of 
better, medical advice than could be 
foundin Oregon. You heard Miss Ray’s 
description of my sister’s home. It was 
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exact in every particular. No doubt you 
have recognized Mr. Mozely as the one- 
armed man she spoke of. It appears, 
too, that the scene pictured by her so 
much in detail was actually going on at 
the very time she was describing it.” 

Among other things spoken of by 
Mrs. Weir on this occasion, was the 
singular interest and curiosity recently 
evinced by the invalid in regard to the 
house and its inmates. She had repeat- 
edly made her husband and Miss Ray 
describe to her the general plan of the 
building, and particularly the dormitory, 
the principal school-room, and the din- 
ing-room, having somehow conceived a 
fancy that these resembled the corre- 
sponding rooms in the convent-school 
where she had been a pupil when a girl. 
When the morning papers had been read 
to her, and she had learned the latest 
news concerning the policies of govern- 
ments and cabinets, the intrigues of 
statesmen, and the movements of hos- 
tile armies, she would get Miss Ray to 
entertain her with the petty gossip of 
the household, or with sketches of the 
different boarders and their respective 
peculiarities. On this particular day she 
had manifested an almost childish cu- 
riosity on these subjects, saying over 
and over again how much she should 
like, “just for once, to see the strange, 
large house,” and its inmates. Finally 
she had asked with great earnestness if 
she could not be assisted down stairs 
some day, at the dinner-hour, and be 
permitted to look in upon the company 
while at table. 

“Tt is singular,” said Miss Ray, “how 
persistently her thoughts have run on 
this subject. Just before she went to 
sleep this afternoon under the influence 
of her medicine, she said to me, with a 
smile, that she believed the first place 
her spirit would visit, on its release from 
the body, would be the dining-room, 
when we were all assembled there.” 

On Saturday afternoon a furious storm 
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set in, which continued to rage without 
a minute’s abatement through the entire 
night and the succeeding day. On Sun- 
day, I do not think that a single soul 
stirred out of the house—such was the 
violence of the wind, and so incessant 
the deluge of driving rain—with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Crapely, who always went 
forth to church with a visible increase of 
satisfaction whenever the weather was 
such as to detain less uncompromising 
spirits within doors. On occasions of 
this kind he never failed to edify the 
company at dinner with a synopsis of 
the sermon, and to intimate his grateful 
sense of the spiritual refreshment which 
had rewarded his faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of religious duty. Coming into 
the dining-room somewhat late on this 
particular evening, I found the company 
at table, and Mr. Crapely already in the 
midst of his account of the sermon, which 
he pronounced one of the most profound 
and logical discourses it had ever been 
his privilege to listen to. 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. Bofer, 
who, in his capacity as the literary board- 
er, ventured occasionally to break a lance 
with Crapely in theological discussion— 
“it seems to me, from your report of the 
sermon, that it was just a lot of incom- 
prehensible metaphysical rubbish.” 

“It can not but appear so,” returned 
Mr. Crapely, with complacent superior- 
ity, “to any one who is not familiar with 
the language of speculative philosophy. 
I think it is Coleridge who remarks that 
there are expositions of truth which ap- 
pear obscure to the ignorant by reason 
of their profundity.” 

“Sounds to me a great deal more like 
old Johnson,” returned Bofer. “It’s as 
pompous as the opening sentence of 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. As to 
your preacher’s disquisition about the 
Absolute and the Related, the Condi- 
tioned and the Unconditioned, and all 
that, in my opinion it is nothing but the 
uncouth jargon of men who first mystify 
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themselves with words which convey 
no distinct ideas, because they have 
no definite meaning, and then under- 
take to mystify others by the same proc- 
ess.” 

“To make one’s own ignorance the 
measure of possible knowledge,” retort- 
ed the theologian, in his most oracular 
manner, “is to imitate the dunce, who 
declares there is no meaning in a pas- 
sage of Plato, because it has no mean- 
ing for him.” 

Bofer, posed for the moment by this 
ponderous rejoinder—his mental proc- 
esses were not usually of the kind that 
“outrun the slow deductions of logic” 
—sent his plate for another cut of the 
roast-beef, while he meditated a repartee. 
But he looked relieved and grateful when 
Miss Ray came to the rescue, while 
Crapely evinced a commensurate degree 
of nervous trepidation at the ptospect of 
an encounter with this redoubtable an- 
tagonist. 

“As I understand, from your state- 
ment of the argument,” said Mr. Bofer’s 
new ally, “it was, that since the Finite 
can not grasp the Infinite, the mind of 
man is incapable of judging concerning 
the character and attributes of God.” 

“You will grant,” said Mr. Crapely, 
rallying, “that there are ideas which the 
human mind can not conceive—the ideas 
of Time and Space, for instance. It can 
not conceive the inconceivable, or know 
the unknowable.” 

“As plain,” commented Mr. Bulger, 
in the character of Chorus in a Greek 
play, “as that when an irresistible body 
collides with an immovable body—the 
one won’t stop, and the other won’t 
budge.” 

“The Infinite Being,” resumed Mr. 
Crapely, loftily, unconscious of the in- 
terruption, “is therefore inconceivable 
and unknowable by the finite human in- 
telligence.” 

“The difficulty, then,” said Miss Ray, 
“lies in the incapacity of the finite mind 
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for dealing with the Absolute and the 
Infinite?” 

“Undoubtedly,” assented the theolo- 
gian. 

“And the preacher’s conclusion was, 
that as the human mind can not know 
God, it should accept what the Church 
teaches about him.” 

“ Precisely,” assented Mr. Crapely 
again. 

“Why might not a very different, a 
very impious inference be deduced from 
the same dangerous premises?” sug- 
gested Miss Ray. “If the incapacity 
for grappling with these high subjects is 
in the constitution of the mind itself, 
why might it not be argued that the 
mind is an instrument which was de- 
signed for humbler functions—designed, 
instead of wearying itself with vain strug- 
gles and questionings concerning what 
it can never know, to concern itself with 
the things which are within the range of 
its powers?” 

“As, for instance?” interposed Mr. 
Crapely, looking as if a little puzzled in 
regard to what was to come next. 

“ As, for instance, the things that con- 
cern our human life; the earth on which 
we dwell; the visible universe, into so 
many of whose sublime mysteries we 
have penetrated. Why fret ourselves to 
no purpose? In a word, why not con- 
clude from the ascertained limitations of 
the ower of human thought that the 
same limitations bound the field of le- 
gitimate inquiry?” 

“That,” said Mr. Crapely, in the tone 
of a judge pronouncing sentence upon 
a criminal, “that is in substance the ar- 
gument of the profane materialistic phi- 
losophers, who acknowledge no law as 
divine, except such as they can find in 
Nature; who would substitute Science 
for Religion; who would turn our church- 
es into lyceums, and the ministers of the 
gospel into lecturers on physiology and 
chemistry, the rules of ventilation, and 
the best system of sewerage. It is the 
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argument of the atheist and the scof- 
fer.” 

“That would be a radical revolution,” 
remarked the elderly gentleman in the 
life - insurance line, speaking sotto voce ; 
“but I’m not sure it wouldn’t help our 
business hugely.” 

“Look out now for a heavy return,” 
whispered Mr. Bulger in my ear. “If 
he don’t catch a stinger on the nob, I’ll 
stand the champagne.” Bulger prac- 
ticed an hour daily with the gloves, and 
affected the dialect of the prize-ring. 

For a second there was a strange 
gleam in Abigail Ray’s eyes, and an 
ominous twitching about the corners of 
her mouth. But she seemed to impose 
a strong constraint upon herself, as she 
replied : 

“Perhaps the merits of an argument 
can be most fairly judged without any 
reference to the good or bad character 
of the individual who uses it. To my 


own mind, the logic of the preacher 
to whom you listened this morning 


with so much edification is eminently 
worthy of Dean Swift’s leather man, 
warranted to reason as well as most 
country clergymen. But I should think 
no better of it if it were presented by 
an archbishop, and no more meanly of it 
if I heard it from the lips of a creature 
capable of filching private papers from 
my portfolio and then attempting to use 
them for my ruin.” 

In the midst of the profound silence 
that followed this coarse blow, broken 
only by Bulger’s whispered comment — 
**A sockdologer, but below the belt !”— 
Crapely bowed to Miss Ray, and, rising 
from the table, left the room. When, 
after a few seconds, I stole a look at the 
elocution teacher (who sat next me), I 
saw that she was painfully agitated; and 
the grave, disapproving glance of Mrs. 
Weir changed to one of sincere pity as 
she read in her countenance such un- 
mistakable signs of terror and distress. 

Before any one had presence of mind 
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enough to break the awkward pause that 
followed Crapely’s retreat, there came, 
all at once, a long wail of the wind like 
the solemn, complaining swell of the or- 
gan in one of Mozart’s masses. This 
was followed by a sudden lull of the 
storm —so sudden that it was noted by 
all of us as something singular. Then 
Mr. Bofer, who had gone to a window 
and looked out, reported that it had 
ceased raining. Mrs. Weir was, ac- 
cording to her custom, arranging her 
sister’s dinner on a tray, while a servant 
stood at her side ready to carry it up- 
stairs. At this moment, I addressed 
Miss Ray, with the benevolent intention 
of attempting to relieve her embarrass- 
ment. She made no reply, and I then 
observed that she had dropped her knife 
and fork, and was gazing with a fixed 
and startled expression at Mr. Mozely, 
who sat “diagonally opposite her. No, 
not a¢ him, as I now perceived, but ast 
him, as if contemplating with amazement 
some object invisible to us which she 
saw behind his chair. Then her face 
turned gradually and steadily in the di- 
rection of the head of the table, as if her 
eyes were following the progress of a 
person very slowly making the circuit of 
the room. 

“‘ Mary,” said Mrs. Weir to the serv- 
ant, as she was moving toward the door 
with the tray, “tell Mrs. Mozely that I 
will come to her the moment dinner is 
over.” As she ceased speaking, Miss 
Ray pushed back her chair, rose from 
the table, and, turning half round, said, 
in a low voice —still gazing straight be- 
fore her into vacancy with the same fix- 
ed look: 

“My dear lady! how were you able 
to get down here alone? Surely, it has 
proved too much for your strength. 
Let me assist you back to your room.” 

Mrs. Weir turned deadly pale, and 
every one at the table looked on speech- 
less With a strange awe. At the same 
instant, the strong, pungent odor of the 
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sick-room seemed to surround and al- 
most to stifle me. Looking up, I saw a 
sudden change come over Miss Ray’s 
face. She shook as if with an ague-fit, 
uttered a shriek, and sank fainting to the 
floor. In the midst of the confusion 
that ensued, and just as she had been 
placed ona lounge, where the ladies gath- 
ered about her, applying such restora- 
tives as were at hand, Mr. Crapely’s 
white, scared face appeared in the door- 
way. 

“Mrs. Weir,” he said, with a tremor 
in his voice, “will you step this way? 
Something quite dreadful has occur- 
red.” 

In a few minutes, it was known to the 
entire household that Mrs. Mozely was 
dead. The servant had found her in her 
great easy-chair, with an open book in 
her lap, apparently asleep. On endeav- 
oring to wake her she became alarmed, 
and, hurrying from the room, met Mr. 
Crapely in the hall, who had returned 
with her and confirmed her fears. 

When Miss Ray was restored to con- 
sciousness, she stared confusedly around 
her for a few minutes. She then asked 
for a glass of water, after drinking which 
she retired to her room, without speak- 
ing a word. 

The storm commenced again soon af- 
ter that strange lull, and continued all 
night. It was thought best that there 
should be the least possible delay about 
the funeral. Under the most ordinary 
circumstances, a death in the household 
brings with it a feeling of solemnity and 
awe. But the atmosphere that pervaded 
the Barracks on the night of Mrs. Moze- 


ly’s death seemed in the excited fancy - 


of its inmates like that of a charnel- 
house. It was long past midnight be- 
fore any one in the establishment re- 
tired. Even the most unsocial seemed 
to experience a strong accession of the 
gregarious instinct, and a disposition 
to linger longer than usual around the 
stove, in the remote corner of the din- 
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ing-room, where smoking in the evening 
was lawful according to the traditions of 
the Barracks. Of course, Abigail Ray’s 
vision, or pretended vision, at the din- 
ner-table, was the chief subject of dis- 
cussion among the knot of smokers. 
Mr. Crapely remarked, significantly, that 
she was a splendid actress. Mr. Bofer 
stated what had been repeatedly said in 
regard to the deceased lady’s intense 
curiosity concerning the members of the 
household, and her declaration that the 
first place her spirit would visit would be 
the dining-room. Mr. Crapely retorted 
that the declaration rested upon the tes- 
timony of Miss Ray alone. Mr. Bulger 
called attention to the fact that at the 
time of Miss Ray’s singular demonstra- 
tion, the fact of Mrs. Mozely’s death 
was not known. Then the elderly gen- 
tleman in the life-insurance line referred 
to the appearance of the strange odor 
simultaneously with the other occur- 
rence. Every one present had been 
aware of the odor, and the servant who 
carried up Mrs. Mozely’s dinner had 
met it on the stairs. Mr. Crapely de- 
clared that this was a mere fancy —nat- 
ural under the excitement of the circum- 
stances; and added, as he rose to retire, 
that if any faith was to be reposed in 
Miss Ray’s mysterious intimations, the 
ghost might be expected to make the 
tour of the house during the night, and 
pay every room in it a visit, inasmuch as 
the curiosity of the poor lady while in 
the body had not been confined to any 
particular room, but had extended to the 
whole interior plan of the building. 

Bulger and myself were the last to 
leave the dining-room. The kitchen 
clock, which was ordinarily half an hour 
fast, struck two as I was in the act of 
turning off the gas. Hearing steps ap- 
proaching, I paused, and the gentleman 
in the life-insurance line, who had gone 
up-stairs an hour before, re-entered 
the room in his dressing-gown and 
slippers. 
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“ By George!” he exclaimed, evident- 
ly much disturbed, “I can’t stand it: 
that odor has come into my room. I’m 
going to sit up all night.” A few min- 
utes later, Bofer and Crapely came in 
together, the latter looking rather sheep- 
ish. Their story was similar to that of 
their immediate predecessor. The ghost 
was making the round of the house: the 
penetrating effluvium that announced its 
presence had entered all the rooms on 
the third floor in regular order, and had 
commenced on the second floor with the 
rooms nearest the foot of the stairs. In 
the morning every soul in the house, ex- 
cepting Mrs. Weir and Abigail Ray, 
contributed his or her mite of testimony 
to confirm the story. 

It was one night about a week after 
the funeral that I first heard Abigail 
Ray speak of what had occurred in the 
dining- room on the day of Mrs. Moze- 
ly’s death. I had occasion to go to the 


library for a book, and found her sitting 


alone. She told me that she was about 
to return to the East in a short time, in 
company with Mr. Mozely and Mrs. 
Weir, and that the establishment at the 
Barracks was to be broken up. I do 
not remember which of us first touched 
upon the subject of Mrs. Mozely’s death, 
but it came up in some way. 

“ That was no clairvoyant vision,” said 
Abigail Ray, with deep solemnity of man- 
ner. “I saw her with the natural sense 
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as clearly as I ever saw her in the flesh. 
i saw her enter the door, and stand be- 
hind her husband’s chair, looking around 
the table and perusing the countenances 
of the guests. I saw her move slowly 
to the place where Mrs. Weir sat, and 
pause there, and look toward the foot of 
the table. I verily believed, that, yield- 
ing to the impulses of the morbid curios- 
ity she had expressed so repeatedly, she 
had summoned sufficient strength to get 
down-stairs without aid. It was not un- 
til I had addressed her and begged her 
to let me conduct her back to her room 
that I saw something in the face before 
me, and the eyes that looked into mine, 
that seemed not of this earth. Then her 
lips moved, and I heard articulate words 
that seemed to come faintly from afar in 
a tone like ‘the pulse of a sound;’ and 
the words were, ‘All is over; and it is 
you, not I, who are right.’ What fol- 
lowed I need not tell.” 

It is now four years since Abigail Ray 
sailed in the steamer for New York, and 
during that period I have had no intelli- 
gence of her. Ophelia tells me that she 
has written twice to her address, but has 
received no answer. A few days ago, I 
met Mr. Crapely, who informed me that 
he had learned from a paragraph in an 
Eastern paper that she was the inmate 
of an asylum for the insane; and added, 
as we parted, “I always knew the wom- 
an was a lunatic.” 
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FORSTER’S LIFE OF 


HERE is no man in literature, 
T who, by his genius, wins the ad- 
miration of a multitude of readers, who 
does not also make most of those read- 
ers his friends and well-wishers, and ex- 
cite in them an active interest and cu- 
riosity in his personal, apart from his 
literary, life. Those readers are apt to 
believe that every man writes in great 
degree out of his own heart; and if, by 
a skillful depicting of sweet and admira- 
ble traits of character, they have drawn 
the persons of his imagination closely 
to their hearts, they intuitively trust the 
author as a man of kindred traits, and 
curiously inquire of his habits, his mode 
of life, his relations with others of man- 
kind, of his birth and birthplace, his 
childhood and its whereabouts, the first 
evidences of his active mind, his early 
companionships, his studies in youth, 
his natural tastes, his first observa- 
tions, the experiences that directed his 
thought, of his tastes, his temper, his 
character, his appearance, his walk and 
conversation — himself in minutest par- 
ticulars. Since the basis of every man’s 
writing, even in works of the imagina- 
tion, is his own memory and experience, 
we curiously wonder which of the facts 
of the novel are his own personal facts, 
and which of his characters is the man 
himself. 

He who could depict those wonderful 
absurdities — Mr. Pickwick and his per- 
sonal friends—must have had singular 
experiences ; and the maker of the two 
Wellers must be full of the richest hu- 
mor; and he who could draw the picture 
of Little Nell has certainly in his own 
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CHARLES DICKENS.* 


breast a world of sacred tenderness, 
sweetness, and purity. And we ask, 
was David Copperfield really Dickens 
himself, and could he have had such 
hard lessons from experience? And then 
the great crowd of our new personal 
friends come trooping up: Mr. Micaw- 
ber and Oliver Twist, and the dear old 
Cheeryble Brothers, and Mr. Nicholas 
Nickleby, and Captain Cuttle, and the 
hundred others whom we are accustom- 
ed to call “creatures of the imagination;” 
and we are wondering who are these 
people in real life, and if they recognize 
themselves, or if their friends recognize 
them in those pages. But in the people 
that he has made us hate we see nothing 
which we can believe is a part of the 
author. Our own observation has de- 
tected many a Mr. Stiggins, and Mr. 
Squeers, and Pecksniff, and Chadband, 
and Mrs. Jellyby, and Mr. Carker, and 
their allies in Dickens’ imagination. We 
can believe, though outside of our own 
experiences, in the possibility of Smike, 
and Mr. Swiveller and the Marchioness, 
and Fagin, and Sikes, and Nancy; but 
our doubts are never answered as to the 
real existence of Mrs. Harris. “A trav- 
eler once on the way from Ventnor to 
London says that the coach, .in which 
Mr. Dickens was also a passenger, stop- 
ped at the village of Lake, in the midst 
of a pouring rain. A lady of the name 
of Harris had booked her name for a 
passage on that coach. A stop was 
made at the house indicated. The guard 
got down and gave a tremendous rap at 
the door. The servant came and in- 
quired what he wanted. “Mrs. Harris,” 
shouted the guard ; “and the coach can’t 
stop.” The servant-girl was amazed. 
“There is no Mrs. Harris lives here,” 
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she said. “Yes, there is,” he replied; 
“and if she is not quick, the coach will 
go without her.” But there was no Mrs. 
Harris to be found in the village of Lake. 
The traveler turned round to Dickens 
and said, “I never did believe that there 
ever was a Mrs. Harris—did you?” 
And Dickens roared with laughter. 

It is quite thirty-six years since the 
name of Dickens first became known in 
America; and the interest then awaken- 
ed about him has never ceased. During 
all this time it has, of course, been im- 
possible for him to have been wholly un- 
known to us. From his intercourse in 
society there have come a thousand per- 
sonal anecdotes, many true and many 
not true, and all touching upon facts of 
himself, the least of which has been in- 
teresting to us if not altogether satisfac- 
tory. One whom we admire so greatly 
as an author, we have at some time 
placed most highly in our estimation as 
a man. We have endowed him with 
many traits of which gossiping tales 
have since robbed him; and while he 
has been dethroned from the high ped- 
estal in our esteem upon which our im- 
agination too early placed him, yet he 
has not lost, and perhaps never will lose, 
his position in the regards of most of the 
readers of this generation. Many of the 
reports that we have heard of him here- 
tofore we confess to have been little bet- 
ter than gossip; yet there are rumors, 
which, no better than gossip at first, in 
the course of time become crystallized 
and remain in the alembic of history as 
permanent and indisputable truths. But 
what would be gossip, and many tales 
and numerous anecdotes, do not or have 
not told us much of Charles Dickens; 
and so every man is ready to welcome 
this life of him, written by his friend of 
thirty-three years, assured that what of 
truth there may be in the floating talk of 
Dickens will now be confirmed, and that 
we shall have other and newer truths 
that every one wants to know. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. [May, 

This volume takes us from the time 
of the novelist’s birth on Friday, the 7th 
of February, 1812, at Landport in Port- 
sea, to the end of his first American 
tour, after he had written “The Pick- 
wick Papers,” “Oliver Twist,” “ Nich- 
olas Nickleby,” “Old Curiosity Shop,” 
“Barnaby Rudge,” and was then only 
twenty-nine years old —just half his life 
finished, but not half his work accomplish- 
ed. We look in this life for answers to 
our many wonderings and questionings, 
and shall be apt to test its merits as a 
“Life of Dickens” by the success with 
which its writer gives facts, incidents, 
and relations which satisfy our now per- 
haps morbid, but at first natural cu- 
riosity. 

David Copperfield represents himself 
so far back into the blank of his infancy 
as to discern therein his mother and her 
servant, dwarfed to his sight by stooping 
down or kneeling on the floor, and him- 
self going unsteadily from the one to the 
other. “If it should appear,” he adds, 
“from any thing set down in this narra- 
tive, that I was a child of close observa- 
tion, or that as a man I have a strong 
memory of my childhood, I undoubtedly 
lay claim to both of these characteris- 
tics;” and Mr. Forster writes that “ap- 
plicable as it might be to David Copper- 
field, this was simply unaffectedly true 
of Charles: Dickens.” In a letter to 
Washington Irving, Dickens describes 
himself to have been a “very small and 
not-over-particularly-taken-care-of boy.” 
He was certainly a lad of much sensi- 
tiveness; and it may be was not quite 
satisfied with the attentions which were 
given him as one of a family of eight 
children, whose parents were not bur- 
dened with this world’s goods. His 
mother “taught him the first rudiments 
not only of English, but also a little later 
of Latin.” Then he went to a prepara- 


tory day-school with his sister Fanny, 
two years his elder, in Rome Lane, in 
Chatham. He had access at home to the 
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small library of his father, which con- 
tained “ Roderick Random,” “ Peregrine 
Pickle,” “Humphrey Clinker,” “Tom 
Jones,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” “Don 
Quixote,” “Gil Blas,” “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” “The Arabian Nights,” and the 
“Tales of the Genii”—the identical vol- 
umes which gave much consolation and 
pleasure to David Copperfield. At seven 
years old he went to school at Chatham 
to Mr. William Giles for two years, and 
caught from him the “habit, the only 
bad one taught him by Mr. Giles, of 
taking for a time, in very moderate quan- 
tities, the snuff called Irish blackguard,” 
which habit he abandoned after some 
few years, adds his biographer. 

At nine years old he went to London 
with his father, who had been appointed 
aclerk in Somerset House. The father 
was involved then in financial difficulties, 
and the family had to take up its abode 
ina mean, small tenement, with a wretch- 
ed little back-garden abutting on a squal- 
id court, in Bayham Street, Camden- 
town. Here he first heard of the “deed,” 
denoting “that crisis in his father’s af- 
fairs in fact,’ which is ascribed as the 
difficulty of Mr. Micawber. A washer- 
woman lived next door, and a Bow- 
street officer over the way. The family 
lived there a life of poverty; the father, 
of easy temper, making the most of his 
difficulty, the son Charles meanwhile of- 
ficiating as cleaner of his father’s boots 
and of his own, till finally the paternal 
expedients were thoroughly exhausted, 
and the mother opened a house at num- 
ber four, Gower Street, on the door of 
which “a large brass-plate announced 
Mrs. DICKENS’ ESTABLISHMENT.” Yet, 
says the son, “nobody ever came to 
the school, nor do I recollect that any 
body ever proposed to come, or that the 
‘least preparation was ever made to re- 
ceive any body. But I know that we 
got on very badly with the butcher and 
baker; that very often we had not too 
much for dinner; and that at last my 
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father was arrested” —and was, final- 
ly, carried to the Marshalsea Prison. 
Charles was at this time not exceeding 
ten years old, yet the little fellow, sickly 
as a lad and therefore small—of much 
greater sensitiveness, perhaps, on that 
account—with a desire to learn, but with- 
out the opportunities of school, was in 
the midst of these scenes receiving im- 
pressions of which his mature imagina- 
tion made most successful use. And 
these experiences show us clearly enough 
that out of his memory and heart came 
many a scene which afterward glowed in 
the pages of his novels, and set us won- 
dering whether or not Dickens himself 
was ever cognizant of such as a reality. 

At the age of ten he was taken into 
the employment of Murdstone & Grin- 
by, the proprietors of a blacking - ware- 
house at old Hungerford Stairs, where 
he covered the pots of paste-blacking, 
tied them with a string, and pasted on 
each a printed label. There were other 
boys at the same occupation—one by 
the name of Bob Fagin, whose name he 
afterward took the liberty of using. He 
left this occupation at twelve years, and 
went to Wellington House Academy, 
where he remained only two years, and 
was afterward at a school kept by a Mr. 
Dawson, in Henrietta Street, for a short 
time. From this time we get only glimp- 
ses of him as a student in one or two at- 
torneys’ offices, occupied “at times in 
the Lord Chancellor’s Court, taking notes 
of cases as a reporter;” then preparing 
himself to become a newspaper parlia- 
mentary reporter; then reporting for the 
True Sun, at the age of nineteen; then 
for the Mirror and Chronicle, and one 
of the ablest of the reportorial corps, 
till, at the age of twenty-three, his 
work of authorship commences with the 
“Sketches, by Boz,” in the Lvening 
Chronicle, for which, through the kind- 
ness of his friend Mr. George Hogarth, 
“his salary was raised from five to seven 
guineas a week.” 
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It was the publication of “The Pick- 
wick Papers,” in 1837, that made to the 
world the startling revelation of Dick- 
ens’ genius. They were issued in month- 
ly parts, first intended to be illustrated 
by Mr. Seymour, whose place, upon his 
death (after the first number), was filled 
by Mr. Hablot K. Browne. It is not 
the least interesting of the incidents of 
Dickens’ first volumes, which is narrated 
by Mr. Thackeray. “I can remember,” 
he writes, “when Mr. Dickens was a 
very young man, and had commenced 
delighting the world with some charm- 
ing humorous works, in covers which 
were colored light green, and came out 
once a month, that this young man want- 
ed an artist to illustrate his writings ; 
and I recollect walking up to his cham- 
bers in Furnival’s Inn, with two or 
three drawings in my hand—which, 
strange to say, he did not find suita- 
ble.” 

The completely satisfactory biography 


of any man must be, from the story of 
the beginning to the end of his life, 


full of personal incidents and facts. It 
must be true, of course, that his life was 
full of incident and action; and, indeed, 
if this be not so, the biography ought 
not to be written. And this certainly 
was true of such a man as Dickens. 
He was not an inactive man, interested 
only in the noiseless, though earnest, 
joys of the domestic circle. His was 
not the life of the scholar, never so hap- 
py as in the solitude of his library; nor 
that of the contemplative philosopher, 
to whom the movements of what is com- 
monly called “life” are vain, and whose 
routine is without interest or incident. 
But he was of an almost furious activity, 
restless under restraint, quick to detect 
new features in passing life, quick to ob- 
serve and use every new scene in the 
passing human drama; whose very tem- 
perament demanded activity, who took 
constitutional walks of fifteen miles, and, 
“when he was not on the sea-side, much 
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on horseback in suburban lanes and 
roads.” At least, one asks the biogra- 
pher that throughout the whole life of 
his subject he be as liberal of incidents 
as we have been in this notice up to the 
time he was twenty-five years of age. 
But this test applied to the present 
“Life,” by Mr. John Forster, will not 
be satisfactorily answered. 

It is possible he has quite a different 
idea of what a biography should be. 
And though most of the facts we have 
recited come from his work, yet we have 
already nearly exhausted the personal 
items of interest in the volume; and for 
the fact of writing or being able to write 
many of these facts he appears to be in- 
debted to an accident. “The incidents,” 
he writes, “to be told now would proba- 
bly never have been known to me, or 
indeed any of the occurrences of his 
childhood and youth, but for the acci- 
dent of a question which I put to him 
one day in March or April, of 1847.” 
To the exceeding great loss of those 
who are interested in Charles Dickens, 
it is plain throughout this volume that 
no such accident happened again; and 
it appears that in the sweetest moments 
of his idolatry and sycophancy he be- 
came in no way the recipient of facts 
worth narrating concerning the personal 
life of Dickens, save what came direct 
from that person’s tongue or pen. Yet 
his own acquaintance with Dickens com- 
menced about the beginning of Dickens’ 
career as author, and there followed “a 
friendship,” says Mr. Forster, “which 
lasted without the interruption of a day 
for more than thirty-three years.” Con- 
cerning Mr. Forster, we can not help 
coming to the conclusion either that he 
was unobservant, and did not see or 
hear much of any thing during his whole 
personal intercourse with Charles Dick- 
ens that was worth telling, or that he 
did observe and can not tell, or that he 
knows much and many things concern- 
ing him and has not told and does not 
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propose -to tell them, or—does not know 
how to write a biography. 

He has made meagre mention of the 
production of the first five volumes—of 
how “The Pickwick Papers” originated 
in a desire of Mr. Seymour to produce 
pictures of sporting-men getting into ab- 
surd difficulties, which idea was submit- 
ted by the publishers to Mr. Dickens, 
who took all there was valuable in the 
suggestion, added to it and wrote the 
work, and, naturally enough, did not like 
to have the friends of Mr. Seymour, who 
incontinently killed himself after the first 
number, claim all the credit of the story 
for the artist—of how popular his writings 
were, as we all know, and whata bad bar- 
gain he found, from the immense sales of 
his books, he had made with his publish- 
ers, and how he got out of it, and how he 
afterward learned better things, and how 
he made a new bargain which we venture 
to believe any other, the hardest-headed 
and most grasping author, never made 


with publisher on either side of the At- 


lantic. It was for a new work in twenty 
numbers, similar to those of “ Pickwick” 
and “Nickleby,” and was not to begin un- 
tilafter an interval of twelve months—in 
November, 1842. During its publica- 
tion, he was to receive £200 monthly, 
to be accounted as part of the expenses; 
for all which, and all risks incident, the 
publishers made themselves responsible, 
under conditions the same as in the 
“Clock” agreement, except that out of 
the profits of each number they were to 
have only a fourth, three-fourths going 
tohim; and this arrangement was to hold 
good until the termination of six months 
from the completed book, when, upon 
payment to him of a fourth of the value 
of the existing stock, they were to have 
half the future interest. During the six 
months’ interval before the book began, 
he was to be paid £150 each month; but 
this was to be drawn from his three- 
fourths of the profits, and in no way to 
interfere with the monthly payments of 
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£200 per month while the publication 
was going on. There is an unsophisti- 
cated air about this which reminds us of 
the childlike agreement made relative to 
Mr. Dickens’ recent readings in Amer- 
ica, as detailed by James T. Fields, in his 
“Yesterdays with Authors.” 

Mr. Forster takes some pains and 
apparent pride in contradicting the sto- 
ry told some time ago, by Doctor R. 
Shelton Mackenzie, that one day Mr. 
Dickens was in the studio of George 
Cruikshank, and turned over a portfolio 
of drawings containing what are now rec- 
ognized as the portraits of Fagin, Bill 
Sikes and his dog, Nancy, the Artful 
Dodger, and Master Charles Bates—the 
result of an idea in Mr. Cruikshank’s 
mind to show the life of a London thief 
by a series of drawings engraved by him- 
self, in which, without a line of letter- 
press, the story would be clearly told. 
Mrs Dickens, then in the midst of “ Oli- 
ver Twist,” said at once that he was 
tempted to change the whole plot of his 
story: not to carry Oliver Twist through 
adventures in the country, but to take 
him up into the thieves’ den in London, 
show what their life was, and bring Oli- 
ver through it without sin or shame 
“J consented,’ said Mr. Cruikshank, 
“to let him write up as many of the de- 
signs as he thought fit for his purpose ; 
and that was the way in which Fagin, 
Sikes, and Nancy were created. My 
drawings suggested them, rather than 
individuality suggesting my drawings.” 
Mr. Forster produces a letter from Mr. 
Dickens, in which he asked Mr. Cruik- 
shank to design one plate afresh, which, 
Mr. Forster thinks, “disposes of a won- 
derful story originally promulgated in 
America, with a minute conscientious- 
ness and particularity of detail that might 
have raised the reputation of Sir Benja- 
min Backbite himself.” He adds that 
“the distinguished artist whom it calum- 
niates by fathering its invention upon 
him has been left undefended 
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from the slander. By my ability to pro- 
duce Dickens’ letter, I am spared the 
necessity of characterizing the tale, my- 
self, by the one impolite word (in three 
letters) which alone would have been 
applicable.” But it now seems that Mr. 
Cruikshank did not wish to be defended, 
and he himself has taken another meth- 
od of saving Mr. Forster the use of un- 
pleasant language, by writing a long 
letter, since the publication of this vol- 
ume, to the press, in which he gives, in 
lengthy detail, the same story which 
Doctor Mackenzie had already told. 

It is very apparent, from this volume, 
that Mr. Forster has felt it incumbent 
upon him to write such a life of his friend 
as shall be quoted as the “ Life of Dick- 
ens,” par excellence, and shall also reflect 
some credit upon himself as the biog- 
rapher. He is a writer of the last pre- 
ceding generation, and does not appar- 
ently look on mere voluminousness as 
other than commendable. He forgets 
that probably no one will desire to read 
the “ Life of Dickens” unless he has pre- 
viously read his works; and that if he 
has read them, he has already formed an 
Opinion about them, and does not care 
for, and will not waste his time reading, 
the commendatory criticisms upon his 
works which Mr. Forster has seen fit to 
write for this occasion, or which, being, 
already written, he has inserted as pad- 
ding. If any one wishes a criticism 
upon any one’s works, he will go to an 
impartial critic, and not to one who has 
especially undertaken the task of the 
author’s glorification. 

But Mr. Forster can not keep himself 
out of this book fora moment. He for- 
gets that nobody cares any thing about 
John Forster, or about any one else, ex- 
cept in great subordination to the sub- 
ject of the biography. We are never al- 
lowed to forget the fact that between 
Mr. Dickens and John Forster was “a 
friendship which lasted, without the in- 
terruption of a day, for more than three- 
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and-thirty years ;” that it began by Mr. 
Dickens’ taking an immense liking for 
John Forster, and not vice versa—Dick- 
ens approaching him with the book of 
his opera of the “Village Coquettes,” 
and his collected “Sketches,” “which 
he desired me to receive ‘as a very small 
testimony of the donor’s regard and ob- 
ligations, as well as of his desire to cul- 
tivate and avail himself of a friendship 
which had been so pleasantly thrown in 
his way.’” Mr. John Forster was the 
party who saw every thing Dickens 
wrote, either in manuscript or proof, be- 
fore it was given to the public, and he 
was the person to whom Dickens, judg- 
ing from this volume, wrote the only let- 
ters worth publishing or making extracts 
from. We are told, incidentally, that 
Dickens was married, but Mr. John 
Forster was his friend. Mr. John Fors- 
ter was the person who always had a fin- 
ger in the bargains which Dickens made 
with his publishers, and Forster was the 
person from whom Dickens in America 
“received your precious letters.” It 
was sweetness always to this biographer 
to have been in Mr. Dickens’ mind; 
even that his name ever lingered there 
was much; and he narrates with charm- 
ing xaiveté that “here were the only two 
leading incidents of his own life before I 
knew him: his marriage and the first ap- 
pearance of his ‘ Pickwick ;’ and it turn- 
ed out, after all, that I had some shad- 
owy association with both. He was 
married on the anniversary of my birth- 
day, and the original of the figure of 
Mr. Pickwick bore my name.” Quite 
charming! But if the public ever for- 
give Mr. Dickens for taking to his bo- 
som on other occasions such a singular 
being as Mr. John Forster, there will 
always remain now one grievance when 
they think of Littke Nell. 

It may have been only from the vain- 
glory which has already displayed itself 
in the endeavors of the friends of Mr. 
Seymour to get for him some of the 
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glory of the creation of “ Pickwick Pa- 
pers,” and of George Cruikshank to have 
considerable credit for the subsequent 
“Life of Oliver Twist,” who would have 
had, in spite of him, some sort of a life 
which would doubtless have interested 
every body just as much; but whatever 
be the reason, Mr. Forster wishes it 
known, that, while strangers and friends 
were writing to Mr. Dickens not to let 
Little Nell die, Mr. John Forster was 
the wicked man who brought up the 
guillotine and instigated Dickens to the 
dreadful end, or, as indexed in this vol- 
ume, “my share in the close;” and as 
Mr. Dickens writes—in a letter to Mr. 
Forster, of course: “ The assurance that 
this little closing of the scene touches 
and is felt by you so strongly, is better 
tome than a thousand most sweet voices 
out of doors. When I first began, ox 
your valued suggestion, to keep my 
thoughts upon this ending,” etc. ‘The 
words printed in italics,” Mr. Forster 
adds, “as underlined by himself, give 
me my share in the story which had 
gone so Closely to his heart. I was re- 
sponsible for its tragic ending. He had 
not thought of killing her when,” etc. 
Cruel man! to so imbrue his hands in 
blood, and then claim credit for it! As 
the injured Queen would have no other 
speaker of her living actions but such 
an honest chronicler as Giffith, so, in 
like phrase, Mr. Dickens, already tast- 
ing of fame and dréaming of immortali- 
ty, wrote, on the 22d day of April, in the 
year 1848, to Mr. John Forster (and that 
gentleman craves that his modesty may 
be believed in), “I desire no better for 
my fame, when my personal dustiness 
shall be past the control of my love of 
order, than such a biographer and such 
a critic.” As a critic, indeed, were his 
“words of so sweet breath composed” 
as must have proved most rich and sat- 
isfactory; but as a biographer, Mr. Dick- 
ens himself can not speak. Mr. Forster 
loved his friend much, but could not help 
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showing, even in this final tribute to him, 
that he loved also himself. 

With a disposition to think kindly of 
this biography, one can not help won- 
dering why the last 125 pages are filled 
up with the account of Dickens’ visit to 
America, which Dickens had already 
told to every body in a silly and sopho- 
morical volume, for which sensible Amer- 
icans have forgiven him on account of 
his youth and his ignorance of the world, 
and in which pages there is so exceed- 
ingly little that can possibly be new to 
any body. It gave, to be sure, an op- 


portunity to Mr. John Forster to make 
use of a stock of letters which he had 
been saving many years for this occasion 
only; and perhaps it may be carping on 
our part to find fault with this honest 
chronicler for using these scraps, for 
which he has held such superstitious 


reverence. Mr. Forster thinks most 
highly of Mr. Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott” 
in eight volumes, and can not learn that 
the world is in the receipt of more good 
things in literature now than in that ear- 
lier generation, and is not tolerant of 
mere bulk, however interesting the sub- 
ject upon which the volume treats. And 
because so many of the letters to Mr. 
Forster exist, may be the reason we are 
allowed to see none to any one else. 
Mr. Dickens had other correspondents 
than his chosen biographer, for he ac- 
knowledges hearing “from Talfourd, 
Miss Coutts, Brougham, Rogers, and 
others.” 

One gets from this volume an impres- 
sion, that, after all, it is very singular 
that Mr. Forster can tell so much of 
Mr. Dickens concerning his life before 
he knew him, and can tell, apart from 
Dickens’ letters to him, so little during 
a period of closest intimacy of seven 
years to the close of this volume; and 
the impression which one gets concern- 
ing Mr. Dickens as a man is possibly 
not such as Mr. Forster intended to 


give. Itis not usually the object of bi- 
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ographers to leave behind any bad opin- 
ions of their subject, and this one is giv- 
en to extraordinary adulation. It may 
be possible for us to believe that Mr. 
Dickens was a man of much nobleness 
and generosity of character. They are 
traits particularly dwelt upon by his bi- 
ographer, who, giving no evidence, must 
expect us to rely on hearsay, which is 
not always considered very good in the 
courts of public opinion. We believe 
that he had much determination and a 
resistless energy: his works prove that. 
We believe, further, that he had within 
what was at the same time a motive- 
power and source of consolation—if his 
nature could need it—a magnificent van- 
ity. He was proud, especially, of him- 
self, and much harassed and annoyed, 
when he had passed his days of poverty, 
to think that he had been born to no 
better position. Mr. Forster says he 
felt humiliated to think of his humble 
condition, but the feeling did not come 


to him till some years after he had dis- 


covered his own strength. It made him 
heart-sick to go, in later years, near the 
old blacking factory, and get the scent 
of his early occupations. But he was 
not so sensitive about it when he was 
there at work; and he left it simply be- 
cause it provoked his father that the boy 
had to work near the open window, where 
people could see him—a humiliating po- 
sition, the true depth of which, on that 
account, he never complained of at the 
time. Mr. Dickens narrates that “his 
mother set herself to accommodate the 
quarrel, and did so next day.” But his 
father said he “should go back no more, 
and should go to school.” And Mr. 
Dickens adds, “But I never afterward 
forgot—I never can forget—that my 
mother was warm for my being sent 
back.” This is a mere melodramatic 
burst of his later years, but it weakens, 
somewhat, our belief in that “nobleness 
of character” which Mr. Forster likes 
to credit him with, to know that Dick- 
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ens wrote this out so bitterly concerning 
his mother for his future biographer to 
make public record of, and that he ridi- 
cules the weakness of his father in the 
character of Micawber. And so it may 
not be strange if some of us remember 
that versé¢ of Proverbs: “There is a 
generation that curseth his father, and 
doth not bless his mother.” 

His early impressions, memories, and 
misfortunes grew greatly when he re- 
viewed them, in later life, in the maturi- 
ty of his great imagination. And the 
dreadfulness of his personal suffering, 
his exquisite sensitiveness in his earlier 
days before he was ten years old, we be- 
lieve in as much as we do in the truth, 
and frankness, and impartial honesty of 
the volume he wrote after his first visit 
to America, the full truth of which we 
had ample means of testing. However 
great and successful as a novelist, he 
was the poorest of historians. 
Mr. Dickens’ virtue to have 
abundant vocabulary, coupled with a 
large and restless imagination, and the 
result of that combination was to gush. 
This he was always ready to do, and this 
he always did. Allied with quickness of 
thought and perception, and boundless 
spirits, this was the very basis anc cause 
of his prolific production; and this was 
quite as often the unhappy occasion of 
stories being long drawn out, and for 
this reason, if any, the next generation 
of readers will not go unanimously read 
his works as the present. So we need 
not count it strange that absolute truth 
was not easy for Mr. Dickens to write. 


It was 
a most 


* He did not need that for mere entertain- 


ment, and that was what he wrote for. 
While there are true pictures in his 
books, the whole of any work was not 
intended to be, and was not, truth. 
Mr. Dickens came to America, first, to 
gratify his vanity. His tendency to 
gush is so constant that he can not 
even describe his voyage to his chosen 
friend and biographer, Mr. John Fors- 
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ter, still extant, with any degree of so- 
berness; and his “American Notes,” 
people, who would not allow themselves 
to get angry at such a brilliant Bohe- 
mian, regarded only as a little of his ir- 
And having reached 
the conclusion that Mr. Dickens was a 
Bohemian—which Mr. Forster does not 
say, but only logically, though uninten- 
tionally, suggests—we conclude that the 
same person was selfish to a remarkable 
degree, as all persons of such intense 
natures must be; for Mr. Forster says 
he had “fa too great confidence in him- 
self, a sense that every thing was possi- 
ble to the will that would make it so,” 
and adds that “there was in him, at such 
times, something hard and even aggress- 
ive;”? and we reach one other conclusion: 
that Mr. Dickens was not a gentleman. 
He has proved it on more occasions than 
one, but perhaps quite as conclusively 
in his own narration. He arrived in 
Cleveland in the night on board a steam- 
er, and in the morning crowds came down 
towelcome him. Some people stood on 
the wharf and actually looked toward the 
steamboat, including the cabin-windows. 
Mr. Dickens’ vanity attributed to each 
one of the staring crowd foreknowledge 
of his particular cabin-window, and such 
familiarity with his genius as to recog- 
nize him immediately through said win- 
dow. But he tells it best himself: “The 
people poured on board in crowds, by 
six, on Monday morning, to see me; 
and a party of ‘gentlemen’ actually 
planted themselves before our little cab- 
in, and stared in at the door and win- 
dows while J was washing and Kate 
lay in bed. I was so incensed at this, 
and at a certain newspaper in that town 
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which I had accidentally seen in San- 
dusky, that when the Mayor 
came on board to present himself to me, 
according to custom, I refused to see 
him, and bade Mr. Q. tell him why and 
wherefore.” Even in those barbarous 
days, any American, or English, gentle- 
man would have quietly closed his door 
or drawn his curtain, and, having wash- 
ed his face, would have gone out and re- 
ceived the Mayor. But Mr. Dickens 
never thought of that. 

If there was much of any thing in the 
life of Charles Dickens worth telling, 
the life of that person is yet to be writ- 
ten, This one may be prolonged even 
to four volumes—giving to Mr. Forster, 
from some quarters, a certain temporary 
reputation—and, it may be, the more 
volumes there are, the more money will 
be made by the present biographer. The 
new life will be much less bulky, will be 
included in one volume — whose dimen- 
sions we believe quite ample enough to 
tell best the life of the best man; it will 
have very little to say of Mr. John Fors- 
ter, and may live far beyond that per- 
son’s little immortality ; it will tell us of 
Charles Dickens the man, and will prove 
to us, if it be so, that he had many virt- 
ues of the heart; it will connect him 
somewhat intimately with the men of his 
own generation, besides Mr. Forster, if 
in life he was so. And yet, it may be, 
that the world will really have had enough 
already, when this interminable life shall 
be finished ; and that the genius glowing 
on his pages, and the talk that will for 
many years, more or less, float about the 
world, will satisfy the curiosity of most 
people as to what and who was Mr. 
Charles Dickens. 
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BADIAH FULLER was court- 
ing the Widow Blain in earnest: 
he was unceasingly courting some one 


in earnest. The “sad satiety” of love 


had never come to him, because, ere he 
reached its flower and fruit, the untimely 
frost of a rejection by its over-sensitive 
object nipped his hopes; but the stolid 
insensibility which in nearly every case 
provoked the dismissal, also prevented 
any great degree of disappointment and 


suffering. 

“‘ Being as I see a bucket out there in 
the kitchen, guess I’ll wash my feet,” 
said Obadiah to the widow, as they sat 
in her front-room, with all the doors and 
windows wide open, on a hot, July even- 
ing. 

Those who have lived in the foot-hills 
of the Sierras, breathed the dust, and 
endured the toil of existence, will appre- 
ciate the feeling which induced the ut- 
terance of the above remark, though 
they might pity the poverty of sentiment 
which kept him down to the recognition 
of ignoble physical discomfort upon the 
occasion of a visit to a lady whose virt- 
ues as a housekeeper and economist 
had enchained his fancy and excited his 
warmest admiration. 

“ What—what did you say?” excited- 
ly asked the widow. But when she saw, 
with distended eyes, the actual prepara- 
tion going on, she dropped her voice 
into a key of the coldest and genteelest 
iroay: “Certainly, make yourself com- 
fortable, Mr. Fuller, by all means. A 
foot- bath is undoubtedly refreshing — 
make yourself at home, and wash your 
feet, by all means.” Whereupon she 
sat down, very rigidly. 

Obadiah, looking at her from the kitch- 
en-door, where he had settled down to 


what he considered a very simple and 
natural performance, noticed, for the first 
time, a certain thinness in the widow’s 
lips, and a rather combative and deter- 
mined air in the cords of her neck. 

“Good evening,” said she, with flash- 
ing eyes and offended air. “Take the 
bucket, Mr. Fuller; since you have none, 
I freely give you this one.” 

Obadiah, ambling toward his cabin, 
stopped at a store. ‘What curious 
creatures women-folks be! The Wid- 
ow Blain give me this bucket,” said he. 

The next evening he learned from the 
widow herself that no man could wash 
his feet in her house and live —at least, 
in her affections; that no man could put 
her best water-pail to unholy uses, with- 
out trampling on the best feelings of her 
nature, which were those of an untiring 
housekeeper; that she was a firm be- 
liever in a place for every thing and ev- 
ery thing in its place, and the place for 
Obadiah’s feet was neither in her buck- 
et nor within her doors any more hence- 
forth. He reached for his hat, and, with 
a mildly troubled and pensive look, de- 
parted for home. When he got there, 
he gave the bucket a kick, and to this 
day considers there was scarcely any 
ground for the sudden change in the wi- 
ow’s mind. 

This was simply one of many suck 
dismissals, which gave him an indifferent 
idea of the constancy of the sex. Still, 
the comforts of a home—that delusive 
rock upon which so many hearts have 
been wrecked—had charms for him, and 
lent perseverance to efforts which de- 
served better success. 

Obadiah Fuller, in his infancy, was 
the wonder of the neighborhood for fat- 
ness; his eyes were round and unblink- 
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ing; tears never came out of them on 
the most melancholy occasions. He 
grew amazingly in body: his mind and 
sensibility, far in the rear, were almost 
lost sight of in the general scramble of 
the coarser appetites for development. 
His manhood had more than fulfilled 
the promise of his youth: he ate, and 
slept, to repletion; and never ceased 
wondering why things are just as they 
are. To him it was astounding that a 
woman should refuse the hand of any 
man who could support her. 

Obadiah—a fair representative of a 
small class of men existing in every com- 
munity—was incapable of inspiring love 
in the heart of any woman; yet, as far 
as lay in his power, he loved the sex in- 
discriminately. He was now in middle- 
life, subject to frequent depressions of 
spirit through the fickleness of Eve’s 
fair daughters, and was correspondingly 
elated upon the happy occasion of their 
benignant condescension. He made 
money in the mines, and kept it — 
enough to attract the notice of women 
of uncertain age. He had, in its incip- 
tent state, the friendly spirit which takes 
in its embrace the back of its victim’s 
chair in public places—than which, says 
the modest girl, there is nothing more ex- 
cruciating in the catalogue of social of- 
fenses. In fact, he possessed, in a high 
degree, the “makings” of a first-class 
society nuisance; but the “unspiritual 
god Circumstance”? had debarred him 
from the attritions of that refiner of mind 
and manners, and left him an untutored 
blunderer. He had many virtues: good 
habits, business integrity, and a kind 
heart; but his negative virtues and neg- 
ative vices were so evenly distributed 
that he could arouse no active feeling in 
the human breast. Neither loved nor 
hated, he stood on that middle- ground 
so extensively occupied by that band of 
Nature’s unhappy creations — good men 
and good women: a name unanimously 
agreed upon by the world as appropri- 
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ate for beings with neither virtues nor 
vices. 

The hopeful eye of the humanitarian 
sees in the dim future of a million years 
hence a new order of things, when court- 
ship and marriage will be made easy and 
agreeable by the classification of men 
and women. Obadiah Fuller should 
have deferred his coming until that time. 
But could it have been possible for him, 
by the light of science or otherwise, to 
have found the woman to whom his at- 
tentions were acceptable and his court- 
ing not obnoxious, from what disastrous 
experiments he would have been saved! 
Doubtless there was such an one some- 
where ; and Jane Springer might be she, 
thought he, as, upon a gala-day, he in- 
vited her to accompany him to the coun- 
ty-seat. 

They started in the early morning. 
Jane, in her neat-fitting riding- habit, 
looked younger and fresher than was 
her wont. A housekeeper in the Larue 
Hotel, this opening-day held within its 
hours two possibilities for her: a pleas- 
ant ride, and a proposal. Should the 
latter come, she had resolved to accept 
it. Itdidcome. Every thing conspired 
to make it easy; and it was made far 
less awkwardly than Jane had imagined 
possible from Obadiah. The hand and 
heart were accepted—not with unseemly 
haste, but with good feeling and woman- 
ly deliberation. The county-seat reach- 
ed, they made various purchases, dined, 
and were about starting for home. 

“ Obadiah ?” 

“Well, Jane.” 

“Have you got every thing?” asked 
Jane. 

“ Every thing I can think of,” said he. 

“Think again, Obadiah ” —with a lit- 
tle timidity. 

“T can’t think, unless it’s a cooking- 
stove.” 

“No, Obadiah; it’s the license.” 

“‘ License?” 

“Yes, the marriage - license.” 
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With more alacrity than he usually 
exhibited, he dismounted, and procured 
that necessary document. It was late 
in the afternoon when they finally start- 
ed. Every thing had gone well. They 
were in a delicious dalliance with the last 
half of a happy day, and on the return 
of a memorable trip. At the moment 
when Obadiah exhibited his lack of dis- 
patch in business as to the license— 
when Jane was forced to stand forth in 
the unnatural light of an impatient fan- 
cée—through her soul there crept the 
shadow of a doubt as to the eternal fit- 
ness of things. Later, the doubt took 
the awful proportions of a dead certain- 
ty. Obadiah announced, just at dark, 
that in his opinion they had taken the 
wrong trail, and were lost; but that, 
likely, they would soon strike the right 
one. He was the first man to whom 
Jane had ever pinned her faith, and she 
determined to enjoy to its fullest the 
womanly luxury of being rescued from 


the dangers of this night by him. 

She gave herself up to his guidance, 
and, with a saint-like resignation, de- 
scended to the valleys and mounted to 


the hill-tops. Time went on—the trail 
was hot found. Jane, whose patience 
was now perceptibly on the wane, dis- 
covered new distresses at every step. 

“Oh, Obadiah! I hear robbers talk- 
ing!” 

“Do you?” said complacent Obadiah. 

“Oh, Obadiah! I see their eyes flash- 
ing in the dark!” 

“Where?” asked that stoic. 

“Oh, Obadiah! the bears and lions 
are after us: I hear them growling and 
roaring!” 

“Well, Jane, what of it? They al- 
ways growl and roar when they are hun- 
gry. We must do the best we can,” 
said Obadiah. 

From that moment, Jane despised him. 
Had he bristled up to her side, in a pro- 
tecting-cavalier fashion, and said, “ jane, 
there isn’t a bear within ten thousand 
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miles of us, and there is no such thing as 
a robber anywhere ; and I’ll protect you 
against thunder and lightning with my 
last drop of blood !””—the rigors of the 
situation would have melted away like 
the mofning mist, and Obadiah would 
have lived and died a respected hus- 
band and father. To the last, he pre- 
served the “even tenor of his way,” 
though a devious one. His tranquillity, 
transcendent and lofty, came not within 
the circle of earth’s dampening influ- 
ence. Jane, indignant and out of all pa- 
tience, at last said: 

“Good Lord! Obadiah, why don’t you 
let the mules follow their noses?” 

Being open to any suggestion, he let 
the mules follow their noses; and straight 
home they went, where they arrived in 
the morning, just as the little Jew, who 
kept the dry-goods store, was taking 
down his shutter. Two days afterward, 
Jane was heard to say, in the dining- 
room of the Larue Hotel: 

“No; I can’t—I won’t—marry a man 
who knows less than a mule!” 

This little affair did not abate Oba- 
diah’s ardor in pursuit of a wife, but 
simply puzzled him for a day or two. 
He had a wandering, uncertain way with 
him when off the scent; but quickly 
anchored his affections upon another, 
who locked to him no less fair, no less 
desirable. 

Katie Simmons was fair to look’ upon 
and an excellent girl, but of a deeply pi- 
ous turn of mind, which to Obadiah was 
something of an objection; for, good as 
he was, he had never been to church in 
California—indeed, he had scarcely ever 
had an opportunity to go, since churches 
were few and ministerial visits far be- 
tween in small mining-camps. Howev- 
er, he overcame all scruples, and reason- 
ed, as many a man before him, that pi- 
ety, after all, is an essential thing in 
woman: it enables her to bear with 
much, forgive much, and be silent to the 
end. And here he hit upon a happy 
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thought. “If,” said he, “there is any 
lack in me—any real cause for so many 
refusals—may be she, with Christian 
forbearance, will overlook it.” His first 
overture took the form of a useful pres- 
ent; and, as he anticipated, so it came 
to pass that Katie did not forget her pro- 
fession of Christianity, but accepted his 
gift—the precursor of many solid atten- 
tions, which, agreeable as they proved, 
lacked that airy grace, that delicate aro- 
ma, dearly prized by the sex. In the 
town-hall, at this time, were held the re- 
ligious meetings, to which he escorted 
Katie, not only to please her, but his 
own soul had become to him an object 
of some interest. The mild accents of 
Katie’s voice, urging him to repentance 
and reform, had not been without influ- 
ence. At first he found it difficult to get 
into the ways of kneeling, rising, and 
sitting in their proper times; but, with 
Katie at his side to prompt, he got on 
tolerably well. At last, the text was 
announced, and the minister began his 
discourse in that sing-song tone pecul- 
iar to those of the Methodist persuasion. 
Obadiah, realizing his respectable posi- 
tion (in church), occupying a front seat, 
by the side of Katie, fell into a train of 
thought on his own account—nothing 
very positive, but a sort of dreamy spec- 
ulation in regard to his future. No one 
knows how long he would have gone 
on thus had not the minister, who had 
warmed up to his work, exclaimed, in 
stentorian voice, “Come, sinner—come 
to Jesus.” This earnest cry pierced to 
the soul of Obadiah: he jumped to his 
feet, awakened, as it were, from deep 
sleep. The minister paused; the con- 
gregation looked at him; then, through 
his lethargic mind, there shot a gleam 
of inspiration. He seized his Peruvian 
hat, and awkwardly but resolutely pass- 
ed it for contributions. Every one 
laughed and gave freely of his sub- 
Stance. The minister waited till he had 
placed the hat on the platform, when he 
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resumed his sermon, under what might 
be called trying circumstances. And it 
is as yet unknown whether the generous 
contribution was given for the Lord, or 
as a fair compensation for amusement 
afforded by His servant Obadiah. 

Katie had a disturbed manner when 
Obadiah returned to his seat. She fan- 
cied she would share in the ridicule, and 
she already felt the staring eyes of the 
people; and, although his immortal soul 
was precious in her sight, the ill behav- 
ior of its temple—the body—had abated 
her enthusiasm for its salvation, and cre- 
ated within her a longing desire to shift 
the responsibility upon the shoulders of 
some other woman, more capable, more 
worthy, who was weaned from the vani- 
ties of the world and indifferent to its 
sights and sounds. Again was Obadiah 
adrift. Never did he feel so hopelessly 
discouraged. He had prospected every 
marriageable woman in town, and the 
indications were unfavorable. A tinge 
of bitterness began to show itself in his 
conversation. He even spoke slighting- 
ly of the sex, and said they had better 
stay at home, where they belonged. 

The summer passed away, and, just 
after the first rain, when all the miners 
were jubilant over the prospect of a wet 
season, there came to the town a lady, 
dashy in appearance, at home in conver- 
sation, and so coaxing and caressing in 
manner that her twenty-eight summers, 
or thereabout, were entirely overlooked. 
She came ostensibly as a dress - maker ; 
she hung her window full of bewildering 
pictures of ladies with ruffles, court- 
trains, and other accessories of fashion, 
after which she could model with ease 
and dispatch. Obadiah met her, and 
yielded up his heart without a struggle. 
She was a woman of tact, and these live 
longest in the hearts of men. She flat- 
ters their weaknesses, and steers clear 
of the troubled waters of past indiscre- 
tions. She never allows a blunder to 
be made in her presence, and has the 
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happy faculty of making a mishap ap- 
pear rather as an advantage. Not that 
Miss Hopkins was all this; but she might 
have been had she lived in a happier 
time, for she had the genuine intuitive 
power that insighted the special charac- 
teristics of all the people within the circle 
of her acquaintance. She made dresses 
badly enough, but more than atoned for 
it by well-turned compliments. Each 
customer came in for her share: figure, 
hair, eyes, or any feature that needed 
bolstering, got it from the deft tongue of 
Miss Hopkins. They could not give her 
up: she was as balm in Gilead. Be- 
sides, dress- makers were not common 
in those days, and she was much better 
than none. Obadiah offered himself, 
and was accepted. The marriage was 
to take place at the end of a month. 
His heart was overflowing with joy. 
He commenced immediately to renovate 
his house, and a wing must be added. 
He sent to San Francisco for carpet and 
furniture ; he supplied wood and provis- 
ions in proportion to his happiness. 
There was no end to the hams, the 
beans, the lard. There was never a 
more devoted lover, and his delight was 
not broken in upon by the envious com- 
petition of rivals: others visited, but she 
went out with none but Obadiah. They 
rode on horseback, and had quiet little 
dinners together. He felt at these times 
that he had never loved before: no one 
had ever so sedulously watched the dif- 
ferent stages of his appetite. After the 
first rude crash of meat and vegetables, 
came the titillating insinuations of pud- 
dings and cakes from the hand he ador- 
ed. Never since in his own mother’s 
house had a pie been made on purpose 
for him. His last bachelor day had 
come: the sun rose in the heavens, and 
seemed resolved to “hang forever there.” 
At noon, he wandered into a ravine just 
at the edge of town, to pass the leaden- 
footed hours, and to muse upon his pros- 
pective happiness unmolested. With a 
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feverish impatience, not unusual upon 
like occasions, he walked up and down 
and around, and finally halted at the 
sound of voices. He could see, but not 
be seen. 

“Well, Cynth, how are the times?” 
asked the flashy-looking stranger who 
had been loafing around town for sev- 
eral days. 

“Very much as they have always been 
in my life and line. My time has been 
divided pretty evenly between starvation 
on the bed-rock and rjotous living on 
the bread of fools.” 

“I hear you are once again about to 
enter upon one of those blessed periods 
of prodigality. How did you manage 
it?” 

“Manage it?” said she. “Bleeding 
fingers, throbbing eyes, and an aching 
back rather enlarge a woman’s capac- 
ities for deviltry; at least, they drive 
me semi-annually to marriage. A choice 
of evils is something, however, to a free- 
born American citizen. When I mar- 
ried you I was crazy under the incessant 
growl of dissatisfied boarders.” 

“Cynthia, you are about as active and 
energetic a woman as one sees in a life- 
time,” said he. 

“Yes; this blind old fool urges me to 
marry him, and I desire more comtor- 
table quarters than the legitimate profits 
of dress-making can give me: two good 
and sufficient reasons for any marriage. 
Besides, he has money; and, if I don’t 
rake his pile, I will, at least, get some 
good harness to remember him by.” 

“When does the event come off?” 
asked he. 

“If by ‘the event’ you mean my mar- 
riage with Obadiah Fuller, allow me to 
state that it comes off this evening, at 
eight o’clock.” 

Night’s sable mantle had scarcely 
draped the Sierras, when, through the 
outskirts of the town, with stealthy tread, 
stole a muffled figure. Along the level, 
and down the grade, passed a form, with 
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a speed to which that of the bearer of 
the fiery cross, at the command of Rod- 
erick Dhu, was but a snail’s-pace. The 
wheezing of an immense pair of lungs 
heralded its approach; the retreating 
sound of ponderous footsteps announced 
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its transit. The inmates of way-side 
houses, startled by the unwonted sounds, 
hastened to the doors only to hear the 
last, fading echoes. 

It was Obadiah Fuller, fleeing from 
the destruction of his idol. 





PIONEER DAYS OF CALIFORNIA. 


VERY state has its traditions of 
E early times; and the origin of near- 
ly all the older nations is so hidden 
in the murky atmosphere of the fabu- 
lous and the mythological as to deserve, 
at best, only the modern appellation of 
historical romance. With these older 


states traditions long ago became re- 
corded history; and the air of high an- 
tiquity which invests them is allowed to 
redeem them from the patronizing judg- 
ment which men bestow on nursery tales, 
to whose company they rightfully be- 


long. But the world has become too 
severely practical to entertain any state 
origin of modern times which approach- 
es the supernatural, or weaves into its 
traditions any coloring more miraculous 
than “hard times,” “flush times,” or 
“bloody times.” California owns to all 
of these qualifications, except the last; 
and if in its traditions it asks the world 
to relax nothing of its decision that the 
age of miracles is past, it may still be en- 
titled to claim something for instances of 
the power of endurance approaching the 
superhuman. The grand illustrations of 
this quality evinced through a thousand 
privations, unheard-of sufferings, and 
hardships, on the journey and voyage to 
California in the early days, when the im- 
migrant united in himself the character 
of warrior, hunter, passenger, explorer, 
sailor, cook, and nurse, before he had 
reached the Sunset-land; and for years 
afterward, in actions and privations that 
describe the hero—all this entitles our 
early times to a place a little aside from 
Vox. VIII. — 30. 


the well-beaten highway over which most 
modern states have traveled into their 
recognized places of greater or less mag- 
nitude in the social system. 

Isolated as the Forty-niner was for 
years from the mental intercourse with 
the world to which he had been accus- 
tomed, he yet found an indescribable 
substitute which rendered that isolation 
quite endurable, if not enjoyable. Some- 
thing, which neither the genial climate 
nor the affluent mines could impart—a 
constantly recurring excitement, which 
stripped existence of its monotony, and 
which seemed to be generated by a 
subtile atmospheric stimulant —added a 
ceaseless charm to the country, and help- 
ed to attach the early immigrant irrev- 
ocably to the soil. And to this day—it 
matters not whence he comes or whith- 
er he goes—neither sunny Italy nor /a 
belle France, the baronial atmosphere of 
old England nor the enchanting ground 
of older Palestine, can wholly dissipate 
the charm which he has found in the 
land of his adoption. That attachment 
was well illustrated by a victim of Vig- 
ilance justice, who was compelled to 
“leave his country for his country’s 
good.” On reaching Panama, he beg- 
ged the Captain of a return steamer, 
upon his knees, with the tears stream- 
ing down his face, to take him back 
to California. The Captain said, in re- 
ply to his entreaties, “Why, they will 
hang you as high as Haman, if you go 
back.” “Be it so,” he responded; “I 
would rather die in California, without 
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touching the ground, than live anywhere 
else.” “ 

One of the principal features of early 
times was the absolute freedom of social 
intercourse between man and man, and 
the absence of those distinctions in so- 
ciety which cause men to jostle each 
other in ascending the rounds of its lad- 
der of crystallized forms, time-honored 
conventionalities, affluence, and fashion. 
Pedigree could not be proved, even if it 
were princely—for where all were stran- 
gers to each other, antecedents necessa- 
rily began and ended with the assumption 
of the claimant—and it was considered 
worthless, unless the presence of man- 
hood sustained the claim to distinction. 
Even in that event, pride forbade the 
proffer of credentials. Thus it became 
necessary to admit all to the privileges 
of the best of men until they proved 
themselves undeserving; and then the 
reversed order of ascent was more quick- 
ly taken than belongs to the custom 
of refined society in old communities. 
Whatever the organization of society in 
its present order and general make-up 
may add in the way of stimulus to the 
progress of mankind, it must be ac- 
knowledged that it is the prolific moth- 
er of more than half the wretchedness 
and disastrous failures of its individual 
members. Nothing but barbarism as 
an alternative would justify society as 
now constituted, with wealth and fashion 
as the main elements of success in life. 
A constant, agonizing effort to be as 
miserable as you can seems to be the 
warp of our social economy. 

It was different in the early days. The 
relief which men found here from the 
rigid forms of society—the absence of 
the graduated scale of social influence— 
was extremely favorable to the culture 
of the philosophic mood which renders 
one contented with himself and all the 
world. Relieved from the spirit of so- 
cial intoxication, one could soberly smile 
at the petty annoyances which fret the 
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ambition of the aspiring, from the cra- 
dle to the grave. None of these dis- 
turbed the Forty-niner; and if his food 
was not at war with digestion, he rested 
at night as peacefully as the new-born 
babe—albeit, if a miner, his bed may 
have been upon a snow- bank thirty feet 
deep, or intrenched in a mud-puddle that 
threatened inundation, with an umbra- 
geous oak or towering pine as shelter 
from the storm overhead. All his hard- 
ships were of a physical nature: mental- 
ly, he was placid; and the situation was 
so novel and interesting that he marvel- 
ed that so many of the ills of life result- 
ed from the very organization specially 
created to prevent them—refined society. 

Whenever social bankruptcy comes to 
the individual, and a temper somewhat 
cynical fastens upon him, let him not 
contemplate revenge, or stain his soul 
with homicide or suicide, but betake 
himself to the mountains and valleys re- 
mote from the haunts of civilization, and 
soothe his distempered fancy in a life 
distant from art, but close to Nature. 
No man is fit for society who is not su- 
perior to it; and the best that can be 
said of our social economy is that it 
establishes a school for aggregated hu- 
manity, in which a few are elevated above 
its highest standard, but more are dwarf- 
ed below the lowest elements of its edu- 
cation. Perhaps it would be better for 
him who can not rise above its standard 
to emigrate beyond its pale. 

A singularly active and adventurous 
spirit characterized the first two or three 
years’ wave of immigration; and a kin- 
dred development should have followed, 
and did follow. In ten years they built 
up a state that elsewhere had taken 
thirty, and they endowed its civil polity 
with a more expansive and cosmopolitan 
spirit than belongs to the controlling 
one idea, however correct and exalted 
in itself, which has been the corner-stone 
in the foundation of so many modern 
states. The climate, the main pursuit, 
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and the grand conformation of the coun- 
try were all peculiar, and stamped their 
appropriate influences upon the new civ- 
ilization. Something more may be claim- 
ed for that civilization than “the grand 
Provincialism,” which Eastern visitors 
term it; for it manufactures more of 
character -influence for the East than it 
receives from it, and this should reverse 
the order of relation. It often happens 
that it is the manhood, and not the 
childhood, of nations that is transplanted 
to the provinces; and if provincialism 
were made to mean a higher develop- 
ment than the parent has reached, there 
would be significance in the term, in ac- 
cordance with fact. History will some- 
time write, if it has not already record- 
ed, that America revolutionized the civil 
polity of Europe; and then the react- 
ing influence of the new upon the older 
States of the Union will be admitted. 
This distinctive merit of California has 
been derived—aside from the influen- 
ces already: mentioned—from the cos- 
mopolitan character of her population. 
Probably nowhere else upon the globe 
is there a spot where may be found so 
great an admixture of the intelligent ele- 
ments of all nations and peoples; and 
if the composition be not equal to the 
best, it is, at least, abové the average, 
in quality, of the parent stock. The 
natural manifestation should be a broad- 
er philanthropy, a more tolerant spirit, 
and an enterprise of greater elasticity. 
This, if not the universal rule, has had 
but few exceptions. In its spirit of tol- 
eration, an apparent exception may be 
found in the treatment of the Mongolian 
immigrants. Yeta liberal and intelligent 
people is in duty bound to guard with 
jealous care the position of its independ- 
ent labor, for upon that depends the 
prosperity of the state; and if the fear 
that the voluntary immigration of an in- 
ferior race would overrun the country, 
at the expense of our own labor, was 
groundless, it was still excusable, from 
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the overshadowing importance of that 
possible result. Men who looked from 
causes to effects well knew that a people 
who enjoyed personal freedom at home 
would not voluntarily banish themselves 
permanently to acountry where they must 
occupy the lowest position—as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to a superior 
race. As well might Africa, of her own 
free will, have sought to endure the hor- 
rors of the middle- passage to serve as 
chattels in America. When the news 
that gold could be picked up from the 
surface of the soil—which spread over 
Asia, as it spread over America and Eu- 
rope—should be contradicted by actual 
experience, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that excessive immigration from 
Asia to California would gradually cease, 
as it has ceased. 

Probably nothing stamps early times 
with greater interest or higher renown 
than the fact that several hundred thou- 
sand men lived here for years, in perfect 
peace and good order, substantially with- 
out law, and without executive or police 
government. The burden of preserving 
public order, which, under the forms of 
an old-established government, is duly 
assigned, with red-tape precision, to 
public officers selected for the purpose, 
was here voluntarily assumed by every 
good citizen as conscientiously as though 
he held the commission of a ministerial 
officer. When, in later times, the sem- 
blance of law and authority was estab- 
lished, and the new immigration brought 
the outlaw, the highwayman, and the des- 
perado, the ineffectiveness of the legal 
power to enforce the laws over so ex- 
tensive a field of jurisdiction often com- 
pelled communities, especially in the 
mines, to combine together for self-pro- 
tection. Thus originated here the or- 
ganization known the world over under 
the title of “ Vigilance Committee” — 
which embodied executive, judicial, and 
legislative authority. 

Those familiar with the operation of 
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these bodies, indignantly resent the 
charge that their action should be con- 
founded with mob action. They claim 
that no legal tribunal ever proceeded 
with its business more deliberately or 
in better order, and that their record of 
the instances of mistaken judgment in 
penal offenses would compare favorably 
with that of any tribunal established by 
law. Be that as it may, one thing was 
generally admitted: that no power was 
ever created by law which lawless des- 
perados and malefactors held in such 
awe and dread as the power of these 
self-constituted committees. The bare 
announcement of the formation of such 
an organization has often restored or- 
der in the most lawless community ; and 
the spotted characters—the outlaws, the 
scourges of society—have been known to 
fly instinctively from its neighborhood. 
Assuredly, its power was overwhelm- 
ing. A body of men of unknown num- 
bers, sustained by the community almost 
blindly, sworn to secrecy, and united in 
self-defense, with lines of secret commu- 
nication that cobwebbed the country — 
there has seldom been a detective pow- 
er that could compare with it in effect- 
iveness, even under the most tyrannical 
dictatorship. The ubiquitous spies of 
the terrible Venetian Council of Ten, 
the secret agents of the bloody Inquisi- 
tion, the renowned detective police of 
the last Napoleon, were scarcely more 
awe-inspiring to the objects of their sur- 
veillance than a California Vigilance 
Committee to the fraternity leagued to- 
gether with predatory intent upon the 
good order and peace of society. Ad- 
mit that it was a dangerous power, even 
a lawless power, and yet few “old Cali- 
fornians” can be found who will not 
claim that at one time in the history of 
the State it was an absolute necessity. 
Its efficiency lay in its numbers, its 
thorough organization, and its secret 
action. The theory of its economy was 
based upon the law recognized in the 
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old maxim that the devil must be fought 
with fire. 

Instances of mob action, pure and 
simple, were exceedingly rare. Over 
the whole region of the mines very few 
instances can be recalled of this law- 
less, and often objectless, action. One 
instance in early times may be cited, 
which had, at the time, considerable no- 
toriety. The victim, strange as it may 
appear, was a woman. In the midst of 
a population almost exclusively male— 
where the advent of woman was as rare 
as angels’ visits, and appreciated quite 
as highly—it is remarkable that a repre- 
sentative of the gentler sex should atone, 
at the end of a halter, for her disregard 
of law and order. High up in the north- 
ern mines had she planted her colors, 
and for a time she commanded the ad- 
miration of the sterner sex. The miner, 
the itinerant prospector, the trader, the 
limb of the law, and the numerous fra- 
ternity who exhibit the “tiger,” all paid 
court to her—if not for her beauty, at 
least for her sex. She was of the Latin- 
ized Mexican race, in which the pure 
Castilian blood did not, perhaps, pre- 
dominate; and if she was not a Venus 
in comeliness, there were no blemishes 
apparent not easily overlooked by the 
chivalry of thse early times. She reign- 
ed queen of that mining region, if not by 
virtue of beauty, at least by virtue of 
all-powerful crinoline. The vocation of 
gambling, although rightfully considered 
as the undisguised enemy of moral tone 
in society, was, nevertheless, viewed with 
leniency by the public opinion of that 
day, and the leisure hours of men of all 
pursuits generally found them congre- 
gated in the gaudily decorated, comfort- 
able, and seductive gambling- saloons, 
either as spectators or participants in 
the games. She was there, also, as the 
gambler’s companion or assistant in his 
evil, but profitable calling. Seated be- 
hind the gaming-table, attired in the 
apparel best calculated to exhibit her 
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charms, with consummate tact she drew 
the by-standers to an interest in the va- 
rious games of chance, in which hard- 
earned fortunes were lost in a moment. 
She drank her “toddy” equally well 
with the men as often as they chose to 
“treat,” and smiled sweetly upon the 
half-intoxicated rustic who wildly staked 
his all upon the turn of a card. Sated 
with the success of her arts and the ad- 
miration of men, she deemed her posi- 
tion scarcely lower than that of any he- 
reditary Queen ruling by authority of 
divine right. But, in an evil hour, pas- 
sion seized the helm, dethroning reason 
and prudence, and, in one wild throw of 
the die, she hazarded—as many have 
done before her—every thing that she 
had acquired of fortune, power, even life 
itself, and—lost. In the midst of a mad- 
dening altercation with a by-stander, she 
drew her dagger and stabbed him to the 
heart, laying him dead at her feet! 

The victim of the homicide was a so- 
ber, steady man, standing high in the 
ranks of an influential Order, and gen- 
erally much esteemed in the community. 
The excitement which followed may pos- 
sibly be conceived, but can hardly be de- 
scribed. The miners poured into the 
town from the surrounding mines as the 
Highland clans formerly esponded to 
the call of the slogan. 

“Mob” is a simple word of one sylla- 
ble, but that one syllable is significant of 
more terror in a given time than any 
other word in the language we speak. 
“War” and “ Death” are monosyllables 
of immense import, yet they are familiar 
terms, and indicate events somewhat un- 
der the control of known laws; but a 
mob is chaos let loose—a comet without 
an orbit—a satellite not amenable to the 
universal law of attraction. It is never 
known where it will strike or when it 
will stop striking; and the innocent stand 
almost as much in terror of it as the 
guilty. 

In this case, however, the mob could 
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not mistake its object. The tragedy 
had been enacted in the presence of a 
hundred witnesses. The woman’s doom 
was sealed in a court int which sentence 
and execution were convertible terms, 
and without space for the intervention ofa 
reprieve. Instinctively the woman knew 
that her time had come. She did not 
need to view the gathering multitude 
with its turbulent air of determination, 
nor listen to its deep, thundering under- 
tone. To her the atmosphere was load- 
ed with prophetic warnings of ill-omen, 
and she fe/¢ rather than saw or heard 
that the knell of dissolution was sound- 
ing. But she harbored no craven spirit. 
Neither the philosophy of the stoic, nor 
the hope of the Christian, could have 
added to her bravery or her indifference 
to her fate. Unaided she mounted the 
rude scaffold, and with her own hands 
calmly adjusted the rope around her 
neck. This was the last of earth. In- 
dividual efforts were made to stay the 
execution and save the doomed woman. 
Lawyers hastily mounted improvised ros- 
trums, and with energetic gesticulations 
poured forth torrents of eloquence in her 
behalf, which were unheard and unheed- 
ed. 

Thus ended the first and last execu- 
tion of a woman by White Men in Cal- 
ifornia; and those who witnessed it will 
not soon forget it. A few, who believed 
in the necessity of capital punishment, 
still condemned the execution of the 
woman, because she was a woman; but 
more asserted that if wcman commits 
the crimes of men she deserves the fate 
of men. In the hastening times of this 
age, woman is fast approaching, per- 
haps, the unanticipated, but still inevita- 
ble conclusion, that to the same political 
rights belong the same legal penalties 
and responsibilities, without distinction 
of sex. The right to make laws neces- 
sarily entails the liability to suffer the 
penalties of their violation; and if wom- 
an will have the former, she must accept 
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the latter. It may be urged that she 
does now suffer the same penalty for the 
same offense, but it is well known that 
it is more difficult to convict a woman 
than a man, and, when convicted, the 
sentence is generally milder in her case. 
This is the natural consequence in refin- 
ed society, not exclusively on account of 
sex, but from the fact of her being di- 
vested of direct political rights, and, to 
that extent, thrown upon the magnanim- 
ity and chivalry of the opposite sex. It 
is one of the complex problems of the 
age, whether the proposed radical change 
in the political relation of the sexes would 
result to the advantage of either sex, if 
adopted. 

In concluding the allusions to early 
days in this article, it may be hardly fit- 
ting to entirely ignore the changed rela- 
tions which California now sustains to 
the world. Railroads and telegraphs 
have made this pre-eminently an age of 
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intercommunication, and isolation is a 
story of the past. To the “old Califor- 
nian” this radical change has been lit- 
tle less than stunning, and his condition 
of syncope has scarcely yet passed away. 
The more recent immigrant more readi- 
ly adapts himself to the new order of 
things, for he perceives in it an old, fa- 
miliar face. The change denotes more 
labor and less returns, but it opens up 
a future of grander commercial propor- 
tions and of superior aggregate impor- 
tance. Upon this generous soil of ge- 
nial clime the Orient and the Occident 
meet, and the probabilities of the future 
are beyond computation. The Star of 
Empire can travel westward no farther, 
and the work of the Pioneer is done. 
The foundation is laid in the last link of 
the complete circle of connected em- 
pires, and the attention of the world is 
interested to know what manner of edi- 
fice the superstructure shall be. 
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HE crowning crime of the age is 
i thirst for temporal riches. Itis not 
only the crime of the individual, but the 
nation—yea, the nations—are wallowing 
in the gilded and sensual rut of acquisi- 
tiveness. And the bitterness of the curse 
it brings is upon the lips of all people— 
upon the lips of those who achieve opu- 
lence by the exercise of superior greed 
and cunning, and upon the lips of those 
who suffer deprivation therefor. 


In the finest natures some base threads 
are woven, and delicate indeed must be 
the consideration that is not warped by 
continual contact. 


To find wise men is not difficult: the 
fools are the exceedingly rare animals. 


Ministers are nearer God than other 
men are —or nearer the devil. 





As there are many things, so the truth 
of many things is many-sided. Cali no 
man a liar, therefore ; for he may behold 
truth from stdes that are opposites of 
your own. 


Keep this thought in your heart of 
hearts: that God is good, and Nature 
beneficent. If men are miserable, it is 
because they deserve to be so, or be- 
cause it is for their ultimate advantage. 


If thy conscience smite thee once, it 
is an admonition; if it smite thee twice, 
it is condemnation. 


Dollars are greater than men. The 
man who has no dollars has no men. 


Look forward to thy grave, and thou 
wilt walk soberly. 


Truth: liars’ purgatory. 
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As men are constituted so they will 
be. What is not in them can not be got 
out. You may get an oyster from an 
oyster’s shell, but neither by force nor 
persuasion a lobster or a crab. 


When the millennium will come: when 
knowledge becomes an instrument of 
good, power an instrument of justice, 
and honesty is honored equally in pre- 
cept and in practice. 


Conscience is none other than God in 
the soul. If conscience is hushed, God 
has left the soul. Oh, soul! give heed 
to the still, small voice. 


Human ‘constancy: two fools promis- 
ing to make a straight journey over a 
crooked road. 


Worldly friendships are like coffee- 
grounds: the oftener they are drawn 
upon the weaker they grow. 


Gold is but a relative good. Yet man- 
kind exchange God, truth, and honor, 
which are Jositive goods, for gold! 


Hope may bud under clouds, but blos- 
soms only in sunshine. 


Gild a big knave, and little honest men 
will worship him. 

Forgiveness: a kiss of the lips to heal 
a stab at the heart. 


Aim high; but not so high as not to 
be able to hit any thing. 

Conceit: an ass who imagines him- 
self to be an elephant. 

In solitude is self-knowledge; in so- 
ciety is knowledge of others. 


Who lives for himself alone, lives for 
a mean fellow. 


There is more happiness at a distance 
than ever comes near. 


He who would know the heights of 
joy must sound the depths of sorrow. 


The swine are many, and the pearls 
few. 
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The man of the world says the Bible 
is a good book, and, to show his rever- 
ence therefor, he buries it in the coffin 
with his grandmother. 


The simplicity that believes the stars 
are the innumerable ends of God’s shin- 
ing fingers piercing the heavens, is infi- 
nitely more blessed than the astute skep- 
ticism that believes nothing. 


Those who serve you because they 
love you, will exact no return: those 
who serve you from self-interest, will 
exact both principal and interest. 


Our sweetest hopes and strongest 
faiths are founded on immaterialities. 
God, the soul, and immortality are im- 
perceptible objects. 


Passion without principle is a two- 
edged sword. He who wields it gets 
the worst cuts. 

Those who bear many crosses with- 
out crossness are stronger than Samson 
and wiser than Solomon. 

The mortal who loves Nature and 
walks with her zx¢elligently, sees God. 

A humble duty faithfully performed is 
a sweet morsel forever. 

Truth is the most dense, yet the most 
transparent, of all principles. 

Let me be condemned innocent rather 
than acquitted guilty. 

One often meets with walking dead 
men— ghosts of their former selves. 


The gracious foresee gratuities. 


Those who shun society are above it 
or beneath it—giants or pigmies. 

Who knows himself has occasion for 
humility. 

The differences of the wise excuse the 
bickerings of the ignorant. 

Riches are wings with which even 
asses can fly. 


Look up—God looks down. 
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Would you hold the mass of mankind 
in admiration, live below them; would 
you hold the mass in respect, live on 
their level; would you hold them in con- 
tempt, live above them. 

Man is an enigma, with God and 
Heaven on one side and the Devil and 
Hell on the other, continually goading 
him to self-solution. 

The difficulty of determining what is 
real and what is illusory is the great dif- 
ficulty. 

Fame is sometimes the voice of the 
gods, and sometimes the cackling of 
geese. 

Mankind feed a vice with a dollar, 
Starve a virtue with a cent, and cry, O, 
my beloved is Virtue! 

One may sprawl, and regain his dig- 
nity; but from craw/ing there is no re- 
covery. 

Society winks at the wealthy knave 
and tramples on the poor knave. Soci- 
ety is worthy of all praise! 

When troubles move near, friends 
move off. 

From friends we learn what we should 
be; from enemies, what we are. 

In familiar places there are no won- 
derful things. 

When you despair of good, beware of 
evil. 

Justice is immutable—but not human 
justice. 

Retrospection: going back to wash in 
dirty water. 

Sacrifice not the truth for friends: 
friends are for a time, truth is forever. 

Who falls twice on the same spot is 
weak in his head as well as in his heels. 

“No” is a little word, with a short 
sound and a long import. 


Reason; human perplexity. 
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An adroitly oiled friend is often the 
sole hinge upon which success turns. 
The want of such a hinge resolves many 
a would-have-been success into a lam- 
entable sgueak. 

To speak only in praise of humanity 
is to flatter one’s self: to speak ill only 
is to slander humanity. 

Old age is the verdict of life: if the 
old age is seemly, the life has been virt- 
uous ; if unseemly, it has been vicious. 

If, as atheists affirm, Creation came 
by chance, what a sublime Chance it 
was. 

Whoso sits down to the wholesale 
praise of any human effort gets up a 
liar. Perfection is God’s alone. 

The devil is an invention of man; sin 
is an invention of man: and wherever 
man is there are his inventions. 

If the world kicks you, cry like a baby, 
in fond delusion that it will repentingly 
turn around and rock you to sleep. 

The little do not always see the great. 


Seek no other wisdom but God, for He 
is all wisdom. 

Life is a succession of uncertainties, 
ending in one certainty — Death. 

Precept: porcelain. Practice: broken 
china. 

If the fruit is bitter, the blossom was 
foul. 

Some great endeavors come to noth- 
ing; some little ones come to much. 


Who preaches is immaterial — prac- 
ticing is what mends the road. 


“Truth is stranger than fiction” only 
because men are strangers to Truth. 


Any life is a success upon which God 
smiles. 


Happiness is blind: the wisest are 
those who suffer most. 


Unshed tears are never wiped away. 
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WHAT THEY TOLD ME AT WILSON’S BAR. 
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AN ENDING. 


I dreamed a dream exceeding fair-— 
They woke me rudely from my sleep: 
I toil my task, I nothing ask — 
I neither laugh nor weep. 


I grow so tired from day to day, 
Through hours that lag and drag and creep, 
I almost wish to dream again — 


To dream and sleep. 


Some day my hands shall lie quite still ; 
Quite still my heart shall lie, in sleep: 
I shall not dream, I shall not wake, 
I shall not laugh nor weep! 


WHAT THEY TOLD 


the narrow valley of one of the 
Sacramento’s northern tributaries, as, in 
fact, it was throughout the whole region 
of “placer diggings ;” for it was Octo- 
ber of a dry year, and water had failed 


’ ‘HE mining season was ended in 


early in all the camps. The afternoon 
of a long, idle day at Wilson’s Bar was 
drawing toaclose. The medium through 
which the sun’s hot rays reached the 
parched earth was one of red dust, the 
effect of which was that of a mellow In- 
dian Summer haze, pleasing to the eye, 
if abhorred by the skin and lungs, com- 
pelled to take it in, whether brute or hu- 
man. In the landscape was an incon- 
gruous mingling of beauty and deformity 
—the first, the work of Nature; the last, 
the marring of man. 

To the east and to the west rose hills, 
W..ose ruggedness was softened by dis- 
tance to outlines of harmonious grand- 
eur. Scattered over the valley between 
them, the stately “digger,” or nut-pines, 
grew at near intervals, singly or in groups 
of three or five, harmonizing by their pale 
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gray-green with the other half-tints of 
earth, air,andsky. Following the course 
of the dried-up river was a line, more or 
less continuous, of the evergreen oaks, 
whose round, spreading tops are such a 
grateful relief to the eye in the immense 
levels of the lower Sacramento and up- 
per San Joaquin valleys. Depending 
from these, hung long, venerable - look- 
ing beards of gray moss, as devoid of 
color as every thing else in the land- 
scape—every thing else, except the Cal- 
ifornia wild grape, which, so far from be- 
ing devoid of color, was gorgeous enough 
in itself to lighten up the whole fore- 
ground of the picture. Growing in 
clumps upon the ground, it was gay as 
a bed of tulips. Clambering up occa- 
sional tall trees, it flaunted its crimson 
and party-colored foliage with true bac- 
chanalian jollity, each leaf seeming drunk 
with its own red wine. There is truly 
nothing that grows in the Golden State 
more beautiful than the Vitus Califor- 
nica in October. 

That was Nature’s side of the picture. 
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The reverse was this: the earth every- 
where torn and disfigured by prospect- 
ors, whose picks had produced the effect 
of some huge snout of swine, applied 
with the industry characteristic of that 
animal in forbidden grounds. Rude 
cabins were scattered about, chiefly in 
the neighborhood of the stream. Rock- 
ers, sluice-boxes, and sieves strewed its 
borders. Along the dusty road which 
led to Wilson’s Bar toiled heavily laden 
trains of freight- wagons, carrying sup- 
plies for the coming winter. xt each lit- 
tle deviation from the general level, the 
eight-mule teams strained every mus- 
cle ; the dust-enswathed drivers swore 
frantically and whipped mercilessly ; the 
immense wagons groaned and creaked, 
and—the world moved on, however much 
the pained observer might wish to bring 
it to a stand -still. 

A rosy sunset beyond the western 
mountains was casting its soft glamour 
over the scene—happily not without one 
appreciative beholder—when Bob Math- 
eny’s wagon drew up in front of the 
Traveler’s Rest, the principal hotel of 
Wilson’s Bar. From the commotion 
which ensued immediately thereupon, it 
would appear that Matheny was a per- 
son widely and also somewhat favorably 
known; such ejaculations as “ Hulloa! 
thar’s Bob Matheny,” “How-dy, old 
feller!” and many other similar expres- 
sions of welcome greeting him on all 
sides, as he turned from blocking the 
wheels of his wagon, which else might 
have backed down the slight incline that 
led to Traveler’s Rest. 

At the same moment that the hand- 
shaking was progressing, a young wom- 
an, mounted on a handsome filly, rode 
up to the rude steps of the hotel and 
prepared to dismount; and Bob Mathe- 
ny instantly broke away from his numer- 
ous friends, to lift her from the saddle, 
which act occasioned a sympathetic smile 
in that same numerous circle, and a 
whisper ran round it, half audible, to the 
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effect that Bob had “bin gittin’ married,” 
“A dog-goned purty gal,” “The old 
cock’s puttin’ on frills,” and similar ap- 
propriate remarks, ad ‘ufinitum. in 
the meantime—the young woman dis- 
appearing within the hotel, and Math- 
eny occupying himself firstly with the 
wants of his team, and lastly with his 
own and those of his traveling compan- 
ion—gossip had busily circulated the re- 
port among the idlers of Wilson’s Bar 
that Bob Matheny had taken to himself 
a young wife, who was accompanying 
him on his monthly trip to the mount- 
ains. This report was published with 
the usual verbal commentaries, legends, 
and annotations; as relevant and piqu- 
ant as that sort of gossip usually is, 
and as elegant as, from the dialect of 
Wilson’s Bar, might be expected. 

Late that evening, a group of honest 
miners discussed the matter in the Star 
of Empire Saloon. 

“He’s the last man I’d a-suspected ov 
doin’ sech a act,” said Tom Davis—with 
a manly grief upon his honest counte- 
nance, as he hid the ace and right-bower 
under the brim of his ragged old som- 
brero, and proceeded to play the left 
upon the remainder of that suit—with 
emphasis, “the very last man!” 

“It’s a powerful temptation to a feller 
in Azs shoes,” remarked the tall Ken- 
tuckian on his right. “A young gal is 
a mighty purty thing to look at, and 
takes a man’s mind off from his misfor- 
tin’s. You mind the verse, don’t ye, 


Qe” 


‘Sorrows I divide, and joys I double? 


“ And give this world a world o’ trou- 
ble,” subjoined Davis’ partner, with a 
good-natured laugh at his own wit. 
“Tt’s your deal, Huxly. Look and see 
if all the cards are in the pack. Deuced 
if I don’t suspect somebody’s hidin’ 
them.” 

“Every keerd’s thar thet I hed in my 
hands, ef you mean me,” said the Ken- 
tuckian, sharply. 
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“Waal, I don’t mean you. A feller 
may have his little joke, I suppose.” 

“ Dependson thekind o’jokes. Here’s 
the two missin’ keerds on the floor. Now, 
ef you say I put ’em thar, it’s a little joke 
I reckon I won’t stand. Sade?” 

“Come, I'll pay for the drinks, old 
fel’, if you'll allow me to apologize. 
Waiter, drinks all round. What’ll you 
take, gentlemen?” 

“ Now, that’s what I call blarsted ’an’- 
some,” remarked Huxly, who was an 
Englishman from Australia: 


‘ Friend of me soul, this goblet sip, 
*T will dry the starting tear: 
*Tis not so bright as woman's lip, 
But oh, ’tis more sincere!’ 


Here’s to ye, me hearties.” 

“Which brings us back to our sub- 
ject,” responded Davis’ partner, com- 
monly called “Gentleman Bill,” as the 
glasses were drained and sent away. 
“Do you believe in curses, Kentuck?” 


“B’lieve in cusses? Don’t the Bible 
tell about cussin’? Wasn’t thar art old 
man in the Bible—I disremember his 
name—that cussed one of his sons, and 
blessed t’other one? I reckon I do 
b’lieve in cussin’.” 

His interlocutor laughed softly at the 
statement and argument. “Did you 
ever know any body to be cursed in 
such a manner that it was plain he 
was under a ban of unintermitting ven- 
geance?” 

“Ef you mean did I ever know a man 
as was cussed, I ken say I did, onct. 
He was a powerful mean man—a nig- 
ger-driver, down in Tennessee. He was 
orful to swear, an’ cruel to the Niggers, 
an’ his wife besides. One day she died, 
an’ left a mite of a baby; an’ he was so 
mad, he swore he ‘wouldn’t bury her: 
the neighbors might bury her, an’ the 
brat, too, if they liked.’ As he was a- 
swearin’ an’ a-tearin’ with all his might, 
an’ a-callin’ on God to cuss him ef he 
didn’t do so an’ so, all of a suddent, just 
as his mouth opened with a oath, he 
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was struck speechless, an’ never has 
spoke a word till this day !—leastways, 
not that ever I heerd ov.” 

“That is what I should call a special 
example of Divine wrath,” said Gentle- 
man Bill, deftly dealing the cards for a 
new game. “What I meant to ask, was, 
whether any one, yourself especially, had 
ever known one man to curse another 
man so as to bring ruin upon him, in 
spite of his will to resist it.” 

“Waal, I’ve heern tell of sech things ; 
can’t say as I know such a man, without 
it’s Bob Matheny. He says he’s cuss- 
ed; an’ I reckon he zs. Every body in 
Wilson’s Bar has heern about that.” 

“Not every body, for I am still igno- 
rant of his story. Was that why Mr. 
Davis objected so strongly to his mar- 
riage? I begin to be interested. Count 
me another game, partner. I should like 
to hear about Mr. Matheny.” 

“You may tell the story, Davis,” said 
Kentuck, magnanimously. “I want ter 
chaw terbacker fur awhile, an’ I can’t 
talk an’ chaw.” 

Tom Davis gladly took up the theme, 
as it gave him an opportunity to display 
his oratorical and rhetorical abilities, of 
which he was almost as proud as he was 
of his skill in hiding cards in his sleeves, 
his hat, his hair, his boots. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, hesitating an 
instant — while, attention being fixed on 
what he was about to say, he stocked 
the cards — “gentlemen, it’s one of the 
curusest things you ever heerd in yer 
life. It seems thar was a woman at the 
bottom of it—I believe thar allers is at 
the bottom of every thing. Waal, he 
stole another man’s sun-flower— I’ve 
heerd Bob say so, hisself—an’ the other 
feller got mad—as mad as thunder—an’, 
when he found his gal had vamosed with 
Bob, he cursed him; an’ his curse was 
this: that as long as he lived all that he 
did should prosper fur a little while, an’ 
jest when he begun to enj’y it, a curse 
should come onto it. Ef it wor busi- 
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ness, when he thought he was sure of a 
good thing, it should fail. Ef it wor 
love, the woman he loved should die. 
Ef it wor children, they should grow up, 
and turn agin’ him; or, if they stuck to 
him, the same curse should be on them: 
what they undertook should fail; what 
they loved should die.” 

“Did the woman he loved, die? did 
his children desert him?” asked the En- 
glishman, eagerly. 

“His wife died seven year arter he 
married her; one ov his boys was killed 
by his horse fallin’ on him; the other got 
into bad company down to Red Bluffs, 
an’, arter leadin’ the old man a devil of 
a life for two year or more, run off, an’ 
got taken by the lynchers—so folks said. 
I b’lieve he has a gal, back in the States; 
but his wife’s folks won’t let her come to 
Californy. They’re a-eddicatin’ her quite 
grand, an’ she writes a powerful nice let- 
ter. The old man showed me one, last 
time he was up to the Bar. Han’some as 
any school-marm’s ever ye saw. But 
Bob says he don’t see what’s the use: 
somethin’s sure to happen her; some- 
thin’ allers does happen to him an’ to 
his chillern.” 

“Ts that why he thinks he’s cursed — 
because ‘something always happens ?’” 
asked Gentleman Bill, indifferently. 

“Sart’in; an’ it’s so, as sure as yer 
born. Nothin’ never pans out long with 
Bob Matheny. His beginnin’s is all 
good, an’ his endin’s all bad. I reckon 
thar never was a man to Wilson’s Bar 
has bjn cleaned eout, down to the bed- 
rock, as often as Matheny.” 

“Ts he a good man?” asked the En- 
glishman, interested. 

“ Never had a better man to Wilson’s 
Bar,” responded Kentuck, decidedly, as 
he cast his quid under the table. “He 
ain’t a lucky feller, an’ he’s mighty su- 
perstitious an’ the like; but I make a 
heap 0’ Bob Matheny. His luck an’ his 
cuss don’t hurt him none fur me. It’s 
jest a notion, mebbe.” 
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“Notion or no notion,” said Davis, 
with a knowing leer, “he’s not the man 
to marry a nice gal like that ’un he’s got 
up to the Rest. Better let her be for 
some lucky young feller as could make 
her happy. Don’t you say so, boys?” 

While the laugh went round, the crowd 
that had been gradually collecting and 
listening to the story, began to move, 
and then to part, as the man so much 
talked of forced his way toward the 
group of speakers. 

“Hold yer tongue, Tom Davis,” said 
Kentuck. ‘“Hulloa, Bob! take my hand, 
won’t ye? I’llintroduce ye to my friends. 
My pardner is Huxly—a tip-top feller, 
as you'll diskiver fur yerself. Davis’ 
pardner is Randolph — Gentleman Bill, 
we call him fur short: he’s so nice an’ 
perlite. He’s from yer State, too, I 
reckon.” 

“ Randolphs of Booneville,” said Gen- 
tleman Bill, rising and extending his 
hand. 

Matheny, who was a mild-looking man 
of about fifty, with a hesitating manner 
and rather care- worn countenance, half 
concealed under a wide-brimmed, dusty 
black hat, instead of meeting half-way 
the extended hand of his friend’s friend, 
thrust his own into his pockets and gaz- 
ed fixedly at young Randolph. “Be ye 
Boone Randolph, or be ye his sperrit?” 
he asked, hoarsely. 

“ Neither, quite,” said the young man, 
smiling, yet a little flushed. “I am son 
of Boone Randolph of Booneville, if you 
know who he was.” 

Matheny turned and hurried out of 
the crowd, followed by Kentuck, who 
wanted to have explained this singular 
conduct of Bob’s toward his friends. 
As there was no witness of their con- 
versation, its meaning can only be guess- 
ed at by another which took place two 
hours later, after Matheny had turned 
in at the Traveler’s Rest. It was late, 
even for him, when Kentuck started for 
his lodgings at the other end of the long, 
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densely crowded street—crowded not 
only with buildings of wood and canvas, 
but choked up with monstrous freight- 
wagons, and their numerous horse and 
mule-teams, for which there was not 
stable-room enough in all Wilson’s Bar. 
Stumbling along the uneven sidewalk, 
often touching with his feet some un- 
housed vagabond, Kentuck was about to 
mount the stairs which led to his bed- 
room, when some one touched him on 
the shoulder, and the voice of Gentleman 
Bill addressed him: 

“I beg your pardon, Kentuck; but 
you’ve been with Matheny, haven’t you? 
I want to know why he wouldn’t shake 
hands. He told you, of course?” 


“Waal, I’m a friend of Bob’s, ye 
know, Bill; an’ he is mighty rough on 
Better not say nothin’ about 


you, sure. 
.” 

“That wouldn’t suit me, Kentuck. I 
want to understand something about the 
matter which concerns me so evidently. 
Come, out with it, and I’ll leave you to 
go to bed.” 

“Waal, you heerd Tom Davis’ blab 
this evenin’; an’ you know that Bob’s 
got the idee into his intelleck that the 
cuss of a sart’in man as he onct wrong- 
ed is a-stickin’ to him yit, an’ never will 
let loose till he passes in his checks?” 

“Who was the man?” 

“Boone Randolph, of Booneville.” 

“My father?” 

“Yaas, yer pap. He’s down power- 
ful on your pap, that’s sart’in. Sez he 
to me: ‘Loh! that’s the ornary whelp 
ov the devil that cussed me. Old’s Iam 
I'd like to fight him, fur the sake o’ the 
man that I knowed onct. I feel my 
young blood a-risin’; he looks so mighty 
like Boone Randolph.’ But I tole him 
he war a fool to talk ov fightin’ yer: ye’d 
whip him all ter flinders.” 

“T wouldn’t fight him, of course: he’s 
too old for me. And then he’s just mar- 
ried, too, isn’t he? I have no wish to 
make that young woman a widow.” 
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“A widow!” said Kentuck, laughing. 
“That girl’s name is Anne Matheny; 
but she ain’t Bob’s wife—not by a long 
shot. Why, she’s Bob’s darter, as has 
just come out to see her old pap.” 

“Well, I like that. I am less than 
ever inclined to fight the man who owns 
such a daughter. I must find a way to 
make friends with him, even if I have to 
quarrel with him to do it. Good-night, 
Kentuck. Pleasant dreams to you.” 

Gentleman Bill felt more than ordina- 
rily wide-awake, whether it was from the 
novel excitement of the brief encounter 
with Matheny or not. When Kentuck 
had left him he stood for some time ir- 
resolute, with no wish for rest, and no 
desire to go anywhere in particular. He 
looked up to the sky. It was murky 
with filmy fog-clouds and dust not yet 
settled to the earth. Not a star was 
visible in the whole arch of heaven. He 
looked down the street, and his eyes, ac- 
customed to the darkness, could just 
faintly distinguish the outlines of the 
wagons that crowded it. Every sound 
was hushed, except the occasional move- 
ment of a restless animal, or the deep 
sighing of a sleeping one. Not a light 
was burning anywhere along the street. 
While gazing aimlessly into the gloom 
he saw, all at once, as if lighted by a 
flash from the sky, a sudden illumination 
spring up, and a column of flame stand 
erect over the Traveler’s Rest. 

Now Wilson’s Bar did not boast a fire 
company. At some seasons of the year, 
had a fire broken cut, there wouldghave 
been a chance of its extinguishment, in- 
flammable as were the materials of which 
the place was built; but just after the 
long, hot summer, when the river was 
all but dried up, and every plank in 
houses, fences, and sidewalks so much 
tinder, a fire that should get under head- 
way would have every thing its own way. 
Seeing the danger, Gentleman Bill start- 
ed down the street on a run, shouting, 
in his clarion tones, that ever- thrilling 
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cry of “Fire! fire! fire!” till it seemed 
to him he must wake the dead. But it 
was that hour of the night, or rather 
morning, when sleep is heaviest and the 
watchful senses off their guard. The 
teamsters, who slept in their wagons, 
were the first to be aroused; but they, 
seeing the peril which might come to 
their teams, and destruction to their 
property, kept by their own. The in- 
habitants of the dwellings awoke more 
slowly, and came pouring into the street 
only in time to see the roof of the Trav- 
eler’s Rest falling in, although the lower 
story was not yet consumed. 

Nobody knew much about the details 
of the scene that ensued. The current 


of heated air produced the usual rush of 
cold wind, which spread and fed the 
flames, until, in half an hour, all hope of 
saving any part of the principal street in 
the Bar was abandoned, and people were 
flying for safety to the outskirts of the 


town. 

On a little eminence, overlooking the 
burning buildings, together stood Gen- 
tleman Bill and a young woman he had 
rescued from smoke and flame just in 
time to save her from suffocation. To- 
gether they looked down upon the con- 
flagration, and together listened to the 
horrible medley of sounds proceeding 
from it. 

“If I could only know that my father 
is safe!” was the repeated moan of Anne 
Matheny, as she gazed intently upon the 
scene of distress. 

Sgeing the fright and trouble in her 
eyes, her companion cunningly diverted 
her attention for one moment to the 
weird landscape stretching away toward 
the western mountains. It was the same 
scene she had beheld for the first time 
with such interest twelve hours before; 
but in what a different aspect! The 
murky heavens reflected the red glare of 
the flames upon every object for miles 
around, tinging each with a lurid gleam 
like nothing in Nature. The dark neu- 
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trals of the far-off mountains, the gray- 
green of the pines, the sere color of the 
parched valley, the dark dull-green of 
the oaks, garlanded with hoary moss, 
and the gay foliage of the wild grape — 
all came out distinctly in this furnace- 
glow, but with quite new effects. In the 
strong and strange fascination of the 
scene, both these young people, so sin- 
gularly situated, forgot for three minutes 
their mutual anxiety. Longer it would 
be impossible to forget it. 

“Do not you think I might go to look 
for my father now, Mr.——~?” 

* Randolph” —supplied that gentle- 
man. 

“Oh, thank you!—Mr. Randolph?” 

**T do not see how you could, really ;” 
and, without intending it in the least, 
but simply through his embarrassment, 
Randolph glanced hastily at her scanty 
dress, which thereby she blushingly un- 
derstood to be his objection. 

“If I could get only a blanket from 
father’s wagon! Do you think it would 
be possible? Would you be running a 
risk to try for a blanket, do you think, 
Mr. Randolph? If there is any risk, 
please do not gc; but I am so anxious— 
so terribly anxious.” 

He knew she was, and knew the reason 
she had for her apprehensions: so, al- 
though he mistrusted the result of his 
errand, he answered simply: “Certainly; 
I will go, if you are not afraid to be left 
alone. J shall be in no danger.” 

“Q, thank you—thank you! You will 
bring me a message from my father?” 

“I hope so, indeed, since you desire 
itso much. I think you had better sit 
down on this newspaper, and let me 
cover your shoulders with my coat.” 

“No, indeed. If you are going near 
the fire, you will need it to protect you 
from cinders.” 

But Randolph quickly divested him- 
self of his upper garment, and laid it 
lightly over her shivering form; then 
quietly charging her to feel no alarm, 
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and as little anxiety as possible, strode 
rapidly away toward the fire. Fifteen 
minutes afterward he returned more 
slowly, with a blanket, which Anne rose 
up to receive. 

“My father? Did’yousee my father?” 

“T did not see him. He must have 
taken his horses off a little distance for 
safety, and you may not see him for sev- 
eral hours. Do not indulge in appre- 
hensions. In the morning we shall find 
him: it is almost daylight now.” 

He pointed to a faint light along the 
eastern horizon; but her eyes were blind- 
ed with tears. 

“Tt is not like my father to leave me 
so long—at such atime, too! He would 
not care for his horses, nor for any thing 
but me. O, can he have perished!” 

She spoke as though the awful signifi- 
cance of her loneliness had just dawn- 
ed upon her. Randolph, from whom the 
thought had never been absent from the 
moment he saw the pillar of flame shoot- 
ing up over the Traveler’s Rest, was start- 
led by the suddenness of her anguish ; 
and an expression of profound grief came 
over his face, noticeable even to her in- 
attentive eyes, and which comforted her 
by its sympathy, even in the midst of 
her alarm and distress. 

The day had dawned when Anne Math- 
eny lifted her tear-swollen face from her 
knees, and looked upon the smoking ruins 
of Wilson’s Bar. It was but a blacken- 
ed heap of rubbish; yet somewhere in its 
midst, she felt assured, were buried the 
charred remains of her father. Each 
moment that he came not deepened her 
conviction, until at last her companion 
ceased his efforts to inspire hope, and 
accepted her belief as his own. Then, 
with the inconsistency of sorrow, she vi- 
olently repudiated the suspicion of her 
father’s death, and besought him pite- 
ously to seek and bring him to her side. 

It was while obeying this last com- 
mand that Gentleman Bill encountered 
Kentuck, who, after the confusion of the 
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fire was over, was, like himself, looking 
for Matheny. When they had consulted 
together, the two returned to the place 
where Anne was awaiting them. 

“There is one request I have to make, 
Kentuck: which is, that you will not in- 
form Miss Matheny of the enmity of her 
father toward my father and myself. It 
would only distress her. Besides, I 
should like to befriend her, poor girl! 
and I could not, if she looked upon me 
with her father’s eyes.” 

“No, ’tain’t no use to tell her nothin’ 
about that, sure enough. It’s mighty cu- 
rus, though, "bout that fire: not another 
man got hurt, not a mite; and Bob 
Matheny dead! I'll be hanged if it 
ain’t mighty curus. I hope ye won’t 
hurt the gal, bein’ yer the son of yer 
father.” 

“Hurther! I’ vs 

Gentleman Bill did not say what he 
would do; but Kentuck, glancing his 
way, caught a perfectly comprehensible 
expression, and muttered softly to him- 
self: 

“Waal, if that ain’t the dog - gondest, 
curusest sarcumstance I ever seed. Hit, 
the first pop! Wail, I’m not the feller 
to come atween ’em, ef thet’s ther no- 
tion. Far play’s my rule.” 

To Bill, aloud, he said: “Reckon 
you'll hev’ to let me be her uncle for 
awhile yet. Yer most too young a feller 
to offer to take car’ of a gal like that. 
Bob Matheny’s darter has a right to 
what leetle dust pans out o’ Kentuck’s 
claim. Thet’s my go.” 

Just at this moment Anne, who had 
been watching for the return of her 
friend, seeing two figures approaching, 
uttered a cry of joy and ran forward to 
meet them. The shock of her disap- 
pointment at seeing a stranger in place 
of her father, caused her nearly to swoon 
away in Kentuck’s arms. 

“Neow, don’t ye, honey,” he said, 
soothingly, in his kind, Kentucky dialect. 
“Sho! don’t ye take on. We’s all got 
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to die, sometime or ’nother. Don’t mind 
me: I’m yer pap’s oldest friend on this 
coast—hev’ prospected an’ dug an’ wash- 
ed up with him sence ’49; and a kinder 
comrade a man never hed. In course, 
I consider it my dooty an’ privilege to 
see that you’re took car’ ov. The Bar’s 
purty much cleaned eout—thet’s so; but 
I’ll soon hev’ a cabin up somewhere; an’ 
ye can jest run my shebang anyway ye 
like. Reckon I can find some nice wom- 
an to stay along with ye, fur comp’ny.” 

This was just the kind of talk best 
calculated to engage the attention of one 
in Anne’s situation—half soothing and 
half suggestive —and by degrees her fa- 
ther’s old friend succeeded in arousing 
her to face her loss, and the prospects of 
her future. 


They told me at Wilson’s Bar, only 
last October—it must have been about 
the anniversary of the fire—that in two 


or three months Anne had recovered 
her spirits and health so far as to essay 
teaching the little flock of children at the 
Bar, with flattering success; and that in 
two or three more it began to be ob- 
served that Gentleman Bill—now more 
commonly called Mr. Randolph, out of 
respect to Miss Matheny—generally hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood of the 
school-house about the hour of closing, in 
order that he might walk home with the 
teacher. In truth, the young people had 
taken to looking and sighing after each 
other in a way that provoked remark, 
and augured a wedding. As Anne in- 
sisted on completing her term of teach- 
ing, as well as on taking a little time for 
preparation, the wedding did not come 
off until the first part of September. 

On this occasion—the only one of the 
kind Kentuck had ever had any thing to 
do with—the rude, but generous - heart- 
ed Kentuckian made a point of display- 
ing his hospitality on a scale commen- 
surate with his ideas of its importance; 
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and the ite of Wilson’s Bar were in- 
vited to eat, drink, and dance from dusk 
till dawn of that memorable day. As 
for the bride, she looked as lovely as it 
is the right and duty of all brides to look 
—even lovelier than the most; and the 
groom was the very prince of bride- 
grooms—so all the maiden guests de- 
clared. 

On the following morning, when the 
young couple were to go away, Anne 
kissed and cried over Kentuck, her sec- 
ond father, in a truly gratifying fashion ; 
and Randolph’ behaved very gentleman- 
ly and kindly—as, in fact, he always 
did; and Kentuck put on paternal airs, 
blessing his children in all the honeyed 
epithets of a true Kentuckian. 

Alas, that the legend does not end 
here! If the reader is of my mind, he 
will wish that it had. But if he is of 
that sanguinary sort who always insist 
upon seeing the grist the gods send to 
their slow- grinding mills, he will prefer 
to know the sequel. As I have already 
told you, it was in September they were 
married. On the morning they left Ken- 
tuck the weather was extremely hot, with 
queer little clouds hanging about the 
mountains. They took the road up the 
canon, toward McGibeney’s ranch — 
laughing and chatting, as they rode 
along side by side, Anne replying to 
every lark singing by the roadside in a 
voice almost as musical. 

Well, if it must be told, there was a 
cloud-burst on the mountains about noon 
that day. Not four hours after they had 
taken leave of him, Kentuck received 
their poor bruised bodies at his very 
threshold, brought there without the in- 
terposition of human hands. Wilson’s 
Bar will long remember that day. The 
fire took chiefly that which could be re- 
placed; but the flood washed out claims, 
ruined aqueducts, and destroyed lives of 
men and brutes, carrying away with it 
the labors and hopes of years. 
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‘‘OPPORTUNITIES, like eggs, must be 
hatched when they are fresh.’’ Had I only 
bought stock last week, I would ask no 
odds of any body! Exactly so! But that is 
just the point: the trick is, to take a thing 
in the very nick of time. The poet has a 
neater way of telling the story, where he 
prattles about taking the tide at its flood. 

Countless lives are stranded on the treach- 
erous quicksands of ‘“If.’? If I had only 
that man’s chance, says the malcontent, sigh- 
ing with folded hands, while at that very in- 
stant a golden opportunity drifts by. If I 
were only rich, what a great stroke of busi- 
ness there would be done among the poor — 
but what about that discouraged neighbor, 
who, betwixt poverty and sickness, has re- 
solved to escape one death at the postern- 
gate of another. If I had that man’s elo- 
quence, this sleepy world should be waked 
up for once, and human hearts should thrill 
with hope. Ah! but how did you answer 
that disheartened seeker after employment, a 
moment since? Pale, wan, haggard faces 
haunt his footsteps as they thread every av- 
enue for work. Was there any thing of tonic 
cheer in the words you gave him? If so, it 
was sublime eloquence to a heart that needed 
it. Faithful in that which is least, faithful 
also in that which is greatest. 

We stand and make mouths, like pouting 
children, because, forsooth, we are not in 
some other body’s shoes; when the fact of 
the case is, if we only knew it, we are be- 
leaguered with golden opportunities, exactly 
suited to our capabilities; and let conscious 
superiority but assert itself, and they will 
come sneaking forth from their skulking 
places, to wait our behests. It is criminal 
to fence in one’s faculties and allow them 
A languid conception of latent 
strength, which never expresses itself in ac- 
tion, is a sure indication of concealed decay. 
This ex-animate inertness begets marasmus of 
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the heart—hope dies out, from sheer want of 
exercise. Nothing but the lightning -stroke 
of some thunderous calamity can dispel the 
clouds of discontent which hang over such 
sombre lives. If poor in pocket, there is all 
the more need to be rich in energy and pluck, 
that forth from the rattling loom of an unre- 
mitting, patient industry shall come a pattern 
of rare beauty and excellence. The warp 
and woof of every life is sent out from the 
invisible laboratory, labeled for each individ- 
ual workman; but the design and pattern are 
left to individual selection, and the quality 
of manufacture as well. It is ignoble to 
charge our own short-comings upon the Fates 
—which is only another name for Providence. 
What boots it to quarrel with the material 
furnished? ‘Nature is a hierarchy, not a 
democracy; and as in the physical world 
there are suns and systems and satellites, so 
in the vital and intellectual there are higher 
and lower.’? Some are born to lead and 
command ; others are as surely destined to 
follow and obey. To do one’s work well: 
that is the knack. 

Opportunities are running to waste every- 
where, like the golden fruit of the overbur- 
dened orchard. They are not confined to 
parallels of latitude. In running after them, 
we are perpetually running away from them. 
Cast your eye over these mountains, ridges, 
and hills, which encircle us on every side. 
They are plethoric with wealth— mineral 
wealth. Cast your eye over the valleys and 
plains! They, too, are full of agricultural 
wealth. On all sides, waiting opportunities 
flash their visions on thinking minds, offering 
abundant reward for patient, active indus- 
try. All that is requisite is labor—hard la- 
bor it may be, but the chances are in favor of 
him whose eager hand takes hold of it. He 
may lay a weary head to rest each night, 
and dream of a bright to-morrow. 

These hills hold the secrets of centuries in 
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store for the bold spirits who shall penetrate 
them with the divining-rod of discovery. 
Exhaustless coal-fields hold ‘‘ the imprisoned 
sunbeam”’ in reserve, to warm and gladden 
the firesides of rejoicing homes. Vast mar- 
ble - beds secrete majestic columns, on which 
shall,be sculptured the praises of him who 
wrenches them from their hiding - places to 
their work of service and ornamentation in 
the stately edifice. That which is most need- 
ed to bring out and develop the boundless re- 
sources of our own section of country, is the 
spirit of activity, energy, and enterprise. Its 
fountains of wealth are inexhaustible; its nat- 
ural advantages of soil and climate are un- 
surpassed ; and now, with the vast supple- 
mental aid which science and art afford, these 
mighty resources should be made to yield 
munificent returns. If our primitive popula- 
tion could come single-handed to this western 
El Dorado, and, in the face of all difficulties, 
conquer successes unexcelled in the history of 
our country, surely, in this age, when man is 
master of auxiliaries which now multiply his 
skill and muscle a hundred-fold, we may ex- 
pect, at least, parallel results. 

The trouble is, men are not satisfied with a 
harmonious, even-going prosperity ; but are 
forever beating about after great shocks of 
sudden good fortune, which, from their very 
excess of nervous stimulation, only weaken 
and enervate. Such violent good luck has a 
fearful tendency to make fools of people — it 
superinduces softening of the brain. The 
surest way to gather sweetness and fragrance 
on life’s journey is to pluck the lowliest way- 
side flower that peeps into view ; for to wait 
until a Victoria Regia blossoms in one’s path- 
way may be to forego all of life’s beauty, 
aroma, and blessing. 


**T HAVE found this a not unpleasing em- 
ployment,” says Bryant, in the preface to 
his translation of the Odyssey, ‘‘ for a period 
of life which admonishes me that I can not 
many times more appear before the public 
in this or any other manner.” There is no 
taint of affected or morbid sentiment in the 
spirit of this personal allusion ; nothing but 
the unaffected expression of what, for lack 
of a better phrase, we may characterize as 
the ripe autumnal feeling of a mind to which 
the consciousness that it must soon rest from 
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its labors brings neither painful perturbations 
nor even too sad a reluctance. The tone of 
the allusion recalls the well-known lines from 
** Thanatopsis,’’ one of the poet’s earliest pro- 
ductions : 

**So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realm of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

The spirit of noble elevation that breathes 
in these lines, written sixty years ago, when 
the poet was a stripling of eighteen, just en- 
tering upon his literary career, is identical 
with that in which he presents to the public 
the latest fruit of the leisure of his ripe old 
age. 


CONSIDERED as a curious collection of 
boarding - houses, San Francisco is decided- 
ly a success. Among American cities she 
stands unrivaled in her varied and abundant 
hospitality, and her persistent effort to adapt 
the situation to the particular cravings of ev- 
ery human heart; and past finding out must 
those cravings be which can not here find 
satisfaction. Aside from our fine hotels, 
which offer luxury at so small a cost as to 
cause the frugal Eastern heart to marvel 
while it rejoices, there are, on every hand, in 
all parts of the city, boarding-houses and 
lodging - houses, dormitories and _refectories, 
rooms furnished and unfurnished, with or 
without board. Here are restaurants, high- 
priced, and rich in resources of culinary ex- 
cellence ; unpretending restaurants, of mod- 
erate quality, with a trifle less of delicacy in 
their appointments, and a corresponding mod- 
ulation of the price-list; restaurants for men 
only, where square meals of a substantial 
nature are served in a manner edifying to 
the substantial men who eat them; and, final- 
ly, restaurants where the great unwashed 
thankfully eat their five-cent dishes, and find 
them ‘‘very filling at the price.”’ Here on 
our most aristocratic streets, adjoining the 
best iprivate residence, and identical with it 
in architecture, is the first-class boarding- 
house. Rivaling its next neighbor in the 
luxury and magnificence of its appointments, 
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it sometimes even surpasses it in the culture 
and refinement of its proprietorship. From 
this, down to the very meanest dwelling, the 
inevitable boarding - house confronts you, in 
every conceivable variety of phase and ca- 
pacity. An equal variety of lodging-houses, 
or furnished rooms, is always at the service 
of those who delight in restaurant-living and 
a certain isolation of independence which can 
not be secured in the boarding-house. And 
such is the perfection and vigor of advertis- 
ing, that strangers in the city, wishing to 
avoid even a transient experience of hotel- 
life, may, by reference to the advertising 
columns of any of our daily papers, or even 
by aid of the placards along the streets, find 
satisfactory accommodations, in two hours’ 
time. 

Canvass the city, and you will conclude 
that, while three-fourths of its population 
board, the remaining one-fourth take board- 
ers. Now, if eating, sleeping, and existence 
constitute the whole of life, we may well fe- 
licitate ourselves upon the happy adjustment, 
which, in return for plenitude of freedom 
from vexatious household cares to the many, 
gives compensation of support to the remain- 
ing few. If the central thought of all do- 
mestic economics is the most successful sim- 
ulation of luxury at the smallest cost, the 
most incompetent financier readily perceives 
in the co-operative system of the boarding- 
house his best refuge. But we are conscious 
of deeper wants, which we must satisfy, or 
suffer reprisals at the avenging hand of out- 
raged Nature. 

There is a melancholy significance in the 
fact, that to-day, when San Francisco has 
more than attained her majority, and her na- 
tive-born children are passing into the full 
vigor of manhood, we still use the word 
home, as if it was synonymous with the East- 
ern States. The French language contains 
no word corresponding to our English home, 
and are not we of the Pacific Coast in danger 
of rendering the word obsolete, by gradually 
losing the idea which it embodies, giving to 
our children the poor substitute of a tradition, 
for the happy verity which developed and 
still conserves our own character? Let those 
of largest boarding-house experience say how 
much of true family life, beautified and beatifi- 
ed by reverent affection, is nurtured there, and 
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how much of idle frivolity and vain emulation 
of extravagance ; what incitement to a wor- 
thy life of true devotion, and what instigation 
to disagreement and divorce. It is just possi- 
ble that there may be souls launched upon this 
life with a pre-natal endowment of integrity, 
which is mail-proof against evil influences ; 
but the popular mind incredulously consigns 
such spiritual phenomena to an early tomb 
and posthumous immortality amid the mild 
fictions of Sabbath-school libraries. Senti- 
mental opposition to the sturdy doctrine of 
total depravity can never intimidate our stern 
orthodoxy, while in a hundred practical ways 
we give tacit admission to the fact of its ex- 
istence. A divine comprehension of the hu- 
man heart inspired the prayer, ‘‘Lead us 
not into temptation,’’ and every human con- 
sciousness must recognize its aptness. 
Boarding-house is certainly not etymolog- 
ically synonymous with ‘emptation, yet it 
covers enough of its dire significance to be 
fitly substituted in the petition of those who 
are within the circle of its attraction. Hu- 
man tastes are gregarious; therefore, fashion 
becomes an epidemic. It would be well, if 
this prevailing frenzy could restrict its lim- 
itations to the more harmless matters of dress; 
but it rages most fatally in intellectual and 
spiritual realms, and nowhere is it more to 
be dreaded than in the boarding-house. Let 
the presiding genius be thoroughly inocu- 
lated with corrupt sentiments, and the infec- 
tion will spread with surer certainty than 
that of small-pox. We are daily repeating 
Eve’s fatal mistake, in our elections of evil; as 
if the ardor of our moral support might trans- 
form the nature of the primal sin. As the 
hope of greater good loses its enticement in 
the excitement of present desire, so principle 
is emasculated by an unfavoring atmosphere, 
With an almost certain fatuity, the newly 
married find shelter in the boarding - house. 
Their friends board. It is fashionable to 
board. The joint purse is not commensurate 
with the joint desires, and, in the event of 
housekeeping, would necessitate a most un- 
fashionable economy. They feel compelled 
to board, and, in the repose of perfect pres- 
ent satisfaction, they auspicate the future 
with serenest confidence. But the one re- 
tains her amiability and the other his gal- 
lantry ; and, since the ante-marriage monop- 
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oly is no longer necessitated, the old instinct 
of pleasing causes divergence to new friend- 
ships temptingly at hand ; and, having tast- 
ed the delicious joy of being loved, there is 
danger of an insatiate thirst for new homage. 
The fortuitous combination of abundant lei- 
sure and abundant resources of available 
friendship, betrays the wife into unwise inti- 
macies among her own sex. She permits 
circumstances to project upon her that which 
her own judgment and deliberate choice 
would utterly reject, until infatuation leads 
her to accept from choice what at first seem- 
ed only a matter of expediency. She learns 
to give to others that confidence which now 
belongs to one alone. She is enticed into 
unwarrantable extravagance by her contact 
with ladies of ampler means or more advanced 
ideas, and in the hopeless attempt to hide the 
audacity of her desires, she gradually under- 
mines the basis of a mutual confidence, by 
petty strategies of deceit. She learns to pass 
in pretty idleness, or vainer gossip, the hours 
which should give tribute of self-culture or of 
kindly charities. And if, as will most likely 
be the case, asperities of temper or of habit 
become manifest in the twain which should 
be one, no emollient atmosphere of privacy 
favors the healing. In the case of each an 
unwholesome selfishness is fostered, and, in- 
stead of unity, a separation of interests re- 
sults. The husband finds partial refuge in 
the engrossment of his business, but he suf- 
fers indirectly none the less in the abatement 
of his respect for all womanhood, and the 
abasement of his best ideal. And if no fond 
sense of possession lure him to the quiet even- 
ing at home, who can say what stronger 
power shall impel him to more questionable 
enjoyment elsewhere ? 

If there exists sufficient stamina of con- 
science to set the murderous spirit of the 
boarding-house at defiance, in its more than 
Herodian decretals of slaughter to the Inno- 
cents, the tender life is so stimulated to an 
abnormal development of boarding-house eth- 
ics as to become only a pitiful libel upon 
childhood. The matured growth can only 
be an intenser edition of the parental follies. 
The great want of the present day is a better 
development of character. The girl of the 
period should be pitied, not blamed, for she 
is the natural outgrowth of given circum- 
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stances. The cynicism and absence of chiv- 
alrous respect of the men of society, find root 
in the same soil. We must alter the prem- 
ises if we would change the result. ‘‘The 
life is more than meat, and the body more 
than raiment.’’ The entire mystery of the 
boarding-house is not served up in our morn. 
ing hash, and wise are they who, in the lan- 
guage of Henry Ward Beecher, ‘beware 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and—boarding- 
houses.”’ 

Turning to the home - side of the question, 
we are confronted at the very threshold by 
the grim spectre of our household Moloch, 
whose tyrannous exactions transform our 
pleasant Paradise into the sacrificial vale. 
Sut we are not affrighted. Our salvation is 
the development of a character whose power 
shall transcend the ignorant Irish rule to 
which we have weakly succumbed. The 
patient schooling of experience will subsi- 
dize a wise discretion and artful tact, potent 
to adjudicate the present slipshod, indefinite 
relations of mistress and servant, and thus 
revolutionize the household. 

We want homes, because we want happi- 
ness. How many women, to-day are pursu- 
ing the ignis fatuus of their rights, because 
their hearts are unfilled! Love is the great 
elevator of the race. Its gracious baptism 
would speedily bring us the millennial days. 
Love is the natural sustenance of the true 
woman. Feed her on the husks of ambition 
alone, and—it matters not whether that am- 
bition finds its end in dress, or coquetry, or a 
hopeless emulation of manhood—she will be- 
come a shriveled travesty of the ‘help- 
meet’? which God made. To fling away 
ambition is a task more difficult than the 
casting off a useless garment; and there are 
fine womanly aspirations which always fol- 
low in the train of love, and which we can 
ill afford to lose. Only give wifehood, from 
its earliest inception, abundant scope for its 
best ambition within the home precincts, and 
it will seldom forsake its household gods for 
the worship of strange idols. The value of 
any thing is but the measure of its adaptation 
to a given end; and the possession of that 
power which is inseparable from superiority of 
womanhood is a worthy object of womanly 
ambition, since it must enhance the intrinsic 
value of its possessor. Love is expansive. 
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The home which concentrates it most effect- 
ively, has greatest diffusive power. That 
mother who is great as Napoleon estimated 
feminine greatness, clasps universal child- 
hood in her maternal embrace. But give the 
flame no fuel, and it is easily quenched. 

The occupation which housekeeping ne- 
cessitates is most beneficial. The necessity 
of wholesome labor is a blessing to the whole 
race. God’s punitive economy is generally 
medicinal. With no burden of necessity 
upon them, the Edenic pair speedily got into 
mischief, and straightway a retributive edict 
of toil and suffering was mercifully issued. 

The beneficence of labor is so well recog- 
nized, that it is introduced as an essential 
part of reformatory discipline. The under- 
lying principle is akin to that law of physics 
which utilizes universal space. Nature is in- 
tolerant of mental vacuity, and substitutes evil 
for emptiness. It is not the parasite of the 
boarding - house who is readiest at charitable 
effort ; but they whose hearts and minds are 
kept pure by the repletion of home-interests, 
find most abundant leisure for obedience to 
the Golden Rule. There is an appropriation 
of other people’s business which is not char- 
ity. Officiousness is always unkind, and gen- 
erally selfish. Spurious martyrs to the pub- 
lic good rapidly multiply when the apprecia- 
tive public grows lavish of canonical honors, 
and there are would-be guardians of Israel who 
exceedingly trouble our churches by their de- 
vout aspirations to monopolize religion and 
direct the spiritual forces. But the self-ab- 
negation of unostentatious service to the needy 
comes most naturally from those who daily 
accustom themselves to little acts of self-de- 
nial, It is the necessity of self-abnegation 
which so perfects womanhood in maternity, 
since it gives the rarest essential of symmetry. 

The most popular objection to the home is 
But is there 
not some sophistry in the argument just there ? 
Do we acquire habits of thrift in the board- 
ing-house? If there is truth in the popular 
proverb, ‘* Seven moves are as good as a fire,” 


the expense which it involves. 


we might almost as well court perennial fires, 
for boarders are notoriously migratory in their 
habits; and the times of their flight are as 
frequent and uncertain as those of the most 
Our habits of attire 
give no hint of the rigid economy which op- 


precarious servant - girl. 
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presses us. Our uniform tendency toward 
good clothes expresses, in panoramic vision, 
an idea of universal opulence. The true 
economy is to secure the best and safest re- 
turns for our outlay. Would it not be wise 
to confiscate a portion of fhe wardrobe to the 
home-fund? We are now in danger of ele- 
vating a social standard of dress, far more per- 
nicious than that of wealth. Social caste 
must always exist, but its distinctions should 
not be arbitrarily determined by such extra- 
neous conditions. Let us have a natural 
shibboleth which shall classify kinship of sen- 
timent, if we would avoid social chaos. The 
art of dress should be esthetic no less than 
utilitarian, but we need not make of ourselves 
lay-figures for the display of merchandise. It 
is only cowardice and vanity which require 
poverty to wear the garb of wealth. The in- 
fatuating bondage to dress is sapping the in- 
tellectual growth of thousands of American 
women, and any expenditure which necessi- 
tates economy in this direction is merciful. 

We demand an affluence of home - life for 
the more prolific generation of characters 
which shall coerce universal acknowledgment 
of the sanctity of marriage and the worth of 
womanhood. The inter-dependence and 
complemental nature of the sexes should com- 
pel mutual respect. Women must be esteem- 
ed as well as loved. That wife who is loved 
only must forever despise her own impotence, 
but in her abasement slie must also feel con- 
tempt for the man who does such infinite injus- 
tice to himself and her. Her very hold upon 
him is as fragile as her passing beauty, and his 
claim to her is but a half- forfeited legality. 
The common sense of mankind is a reliable as- 
sayer of human character. If talent or worth 
is overlooked, it is becfuse of some corre- 
sponding deficiency into whose obscurity it is 
plunged. There is an excess of chivalry, 
which always hides a covert sneer ; a habit 
of flattery, which reveals a heavy estimate of 
female vanity; a frivolity of conversation, 
which betrays a skepticism concerning fem- 
The need is, a real worth, 
in order to beget real respect. There is a 
reflex influence no less important. That 
man who fails to give esteem to womanhood, 
so stultifies himself that he is worthy of con- 
tempt. The degradation of either sex in- 
volves that of both. 


inine mentality. 
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We want homes for the children. A fur- 
nished house is not enough, while it lacks in- 
terpretation, though it contains marvelous 
combinations of luxury and beauty. The 
home has its personal character as truly as 
the individual, and the child early imbibes its 
morale. There are homes so genial in their 
attractive power, that they are like the cen- 
tral suns around which revolve numerous 
satellary systems ; and there are homes, a sud- 
den transit to which seems like a plunge from 
perennial summer to the frozen Arctic shores. 
There are intellectual homes, and spiritual 
homes, which breed mind and soul. If the 
Beecher family and the Wesleys had been 
doomed to pass their formative period in the 
boarding-house, the world would have sus- 
tained a heavy loss of intellect and piety. 
There are aristocratic homes for the perpetu- 
ation of good breeding ; and happy, playful 
ones to fill up the measure of recreation, and 
preserve the equipoise. There are generous, 
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hospitable homes, and | narrow, selfish ones ; 
homes grotesque with humor, and homes 
grown chronic with morbidness. There are 
hard, prosaic homes, and idyllic homes, full 
of rhythmic grace. There are divers homes, 
begetting each its kind—philanthropists, po- 
ets, humorists, philosophers, cynics, epicures 
—albeit the very establishment of a home is 
a bid for the better qualities. The children 
who are constrained to a participation of hu- 
man life, come with an inalienable right to 
those conditions necessary to success. They 
need a series of home - pictures, to which, in 
after-years, they may always turn for inspi- 
ration. Extorting wisdom from the errors of 
the past generation, we lift up a plea for a 
better combination of home-elements for those 
who shall come after us ; that the few, brief 
years of childhood may be wrested from the 
bitterness and taint of earth, and made the 
germ of something better than our own ex- 
istence. 
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10-MORROW OF VEATH. By Louis 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

An important function of true criticism is 
to estimate and judge a literary production 
as nearly as possible from the writer’s own 
stand-point—to discover the author’s object, 
as accurately as may be, and determine how 
successfully he has attained that object. The 
true critic will conscientiously inspect the in- 
tellectual workmanship, decide in regard to 
the excellence and exactitude of the philo- 
sophical, psychological, or metaphysical ar- 
chitecture, and carefully scrutinize the ornate 
delicacy and finish of ornamentation — bear- 
ing in mind to measure every thing, as did 
the Great Architect, after its own kind. 

It would scarcely be just to institute com- 
parisons between Zhe Paradise Lost of Mil- 
ton, and Zhe Junocents Abroad of Mark 
Twain ; to compare Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity, with Ginx’s Baby; to quarrel 
with the moral and emotional fervor of 
Froude, because it does not drape itself in 
the graceful hexameter of Homer’s heroic 
verse ; to condemn a treatise on Systematic 
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Theology, because it lacks the wit and adan- 
don of a work of pure fiction; or to annihilate 
a Ruskin, because his philosophic reflections 
lack the fresh simplicity and lyrical spirit of 
a Browning. 

The noted French savant, M. Figuier, 
whose Primitive Man, and works upon Zo- 
ology and kindred sciences have won for 
him an enviable distinction in the world of 
letters, has sounded the tocsin of alarm in 
the orthodox camp, by the recent publication 
of a weird, eccentric, and most remarkable 
work, bearing the dismal, funereal title of 
The To-morrow of Death. That it is a 
vara avis in literature, few will have the 
hardihood to deny. Draping ourselves in 
befitting sombre apparel, we step forth with 
muffled, reverent tread into the solemn re- 
cesses through which he beckons us to follow. 
At the very threshold of the grim -visaged 
sepulchre he propounds this doleful conun- 
drum, ‘‘ What is going to happen to you, and 
what will you be, on the to-morrow of your 
death?’’ But we have no inclination to be 
funny on this infestive theme. If M. Fi- 
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guier discovers a melancholic sort of smile 
playing about our jaundiced features now 
and then, he may thank himself for the same. 
We claim the reserved right to be amused at 
tragi- comedy, even while traveling through 
this vale of tears; and the antics and pranks 
of Hudibrastic religionists are well calculated 
to provoke a decent hilarity. 

We find ourselves at a loss to determine 
whether the ingenious author has been di- 
verting himself with a genuine scientific spec- 
ulation, or a gravely sententious pasquinade. 
The work is best described as ‘‘a mosaic of 
conjectures laid on the shadows of fact—a 
splendid palace of sublime conceits and ethe- 
real fancies built on dreams.’’ Christianity 
has as little to fear from its fantastic fooler- 
ies as has the nursery from the capricious ca- 
pers of a jack-in-a-box. The melodramatic 
bent of the Gallic mind is plainly discerni- 
ble; the Zerre et Ciel of Jean Reynaud is 
frequently suggested. 

The author starts out with the ingeruous 
confession, that during the greater part of his 
life he had believed the problem of a future 
life to be quite beyond our mental grasp, and 
that it was not the part of wisdom to trouble 
one’s mind concerning it. ‘* But one day — 
one dreadful day!—a thunderbolt struck 
him. He lost his beloved son, on whom all 
the hopes and aspirations of his life were 
centred.’?” Then, in the bitterness of his 
grief, he pondered upon the life beyond the 
grave. It would seem to be a repetition of 
the old story, of great behemoth men being 
led to clutch wildly at the Hereafter, by the 
sweet memory of little children who have 
been transplanted there. ‘It is another 
prophecy flung out of the innate everlasting- 
ness of a soul, whose discontent with what is, 
is the Divine pledge of an endless To Be.” 
Following the natural bent of his own mind, 
he endeavors to elicit from the exact sciences 
whatever of positive evidence they can render 
on this point, and from such evidence he forms 
his system of ideas concerning the future life, 
and also a complete theory of Nature—a real 
philosophy of the universe. We are inclined 
to believe that coming events cast their shad- 
ows before, when, in the outset, he concedes 
that he may mistake for serious opinions 
mere dreams of the imagination, and so lose 
himself in the dark region through which he 
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proposes to grope his way. But having thus 
found consolation in his own grief, he sym- 
pathetically offers the same sentiments of 
hopefulness to the many who have by the 
late Franco - Prussian war been similarly be- 
reaved. 

The author inveighs strongly against Ma- 
terialism, asserting it is ¢Azs that set fire tc 
the monuments of Paris, and not petroleum. 
A steadfast, unflinching belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul he conceives to be indispen- 
sable to the peace and prosperity of a com- 
monwealth, and to the advancement of civil- 
ization. Materialism, as the parent of all the 
evils of European society, and the plague of 
our day, is attacked-in-breach in this work, 
which may be called ‘Spiritualism demon- 
strated by Science.’’ If, as Spiritualists as- 
sert, the great work of the twentieth century 
be to develop a religion of science and Nat- 
ure, and if M. Figuier is the avant - courier 
who sounds the first bugle - blast, we feel no 
magnetic thrill of rapture at the prospect. 
There is, however, this soothing reflection : 
if The To-morrow of Death fail to be an an- 
tidote against Materialism, it will scarcely 
fail to be a timely antidote against itself. 

The author now starts out bravely with a 
concise statement of his doctrine of the ‘‘ag 
gregate human,”’ which he asserts is consti- 
tuted of three elements—namely, the body, 
a material substance; life, a vital force, and 
the soul, the inner sense, which he concedes 
to be an immortal essence. But this triple 
alliance of body, soul, and life he contends 
is discoverable, in the animal creation, only 
in an infexior development, and moreover in 
plants also, as a rudiment: the essential ele- 
ment in all Nature, however, is the soul. 
Our earth-life is a mere accident: it is like a 
minute in eternity, and its physical conditions 
are detestable. Exposed to every kind of suf- 
fering, both from defective organization of 
body and from the external ills which inces- 
santly threaten it, man is, indeed, a martyr. 
Viewed from a moral stand-point, the condi- 
tions of human existence are equally as sad. 
To affirm that this earth is a vale of tears, is 
but to convey an incontestable truth under a 
poetic form. Men suffer in their affections, 
unsatisfied desires, aspirations, soarings of 
soul, being continually driven back, bruised, 
and broken by a multitude of resisting obsta- 
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cles. The few agreeable sensations are neu- 
tralized by the most cruel griefs. We nurse 
affections only to see the dearest objects of 
our love torn from us and hidden in ‘‘Death’s 
dateless night.”” Hence, M. Figuier con- 
tends that this state of things can be only 
temporary: it is impossible that it should be 
a definitive one. It is but a moment of tran- 
sition, an incident of life, an intermediate 
period, which Providence has condemned us 
to travel with rapid step to reach a better 
state. There must be a Beyond as bright 
and beautiful, by contrast, as the Here is 
dark and threatening. What is this second 
life, which is going to follow earthly exist- 
ence? To the investigation of this question 
the author heroically proceeds. 

The argument is, that, after death, the hu- 
man soul passes into a new body, to be in- 
carnated in another organism, and constitute 
a being greatly superior to man in moral 
power, and ranking next above the human 
species in the hierarchy of Nature. He would 
not, with Jean Reynaud, call this superior 
intelligence an angel, but a Superhuman Be- 


ing, endowed with faculties more powerful 
than those which belong to humanity, and 
dwelling in the ethereal fluid—the planetary 
ether which succeeds our atmosphere, and fills 


all space. In this locality, which is com- 
monly termed heaven, he fixes the residence 
o1 Superhuman Beings. That it is inhabited 
he regards as proved by the fact that the 
earth is a vast reservoir of life, and that water 
and air alike overflow with it. That our 
eyes are inadequate to its discovery proves 
nothing ; for, by the aid of the microscope 
and magnifying glass, marvels of being are 
revealed. This planetary ether, composed 
of hydrogen gas excessively rarified, this stal- 
wart scientist contends, is alike the heaven 
of Christianity, Buddhism, and Mohammed- 
anism ; and it is comforting to his scientific 
soul to know that science, tradition, and re- 
ligion join hands in this matter. 
* Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity" — 

there will be those who will respectfully de- 
sire to differ with the impassioned and enthu- 
siastic M. Figuier. 

His next interrogatory is: Are all men alike 
going to become Superhuman Beings? Con- 
science, he insists, tells us that this can not 
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beso. Elsewhere he describes the conscience 
to be simply an influence transmitted by a 
being who was dear to us, and of whom death 
has bereft us. Base persons can have no con- 
science, having never loved any one. Some 
guardian spirit is our conscience ; hence, the 
conclusion that persons who have lost no be- 
loved friends must be bereft of conscience. 
May not this theory be made to account for 
original sin? Adam and Eve had lost no 
near relatives by death, consequently could 
have possessed no conscience, and were not 
so much to blame, after all, for nibbling away 
at the interdicted fruit. But to return to the 
argument: The human soul, in order to rise 
into the realm of ether, must have attained 
an extreme degree of perfection here, must 
be subtile, light, purified: only at such a 
price can it quit the earth and soar toward 
heaven. The souls of bad, wicked, vile, cow- 
ardly, coarse men, weighed down by evil 
passions and gross appetites, are unable to 
rise to the heavenly altitudes, and must be 
forced to remain on this miserable globe. 
They must linger here and begin a second 
life, without any recollection of a former ex- 
istence. This forgetfulness of the past life, 
this temporary annihilation, is a kind of pun- 
ishment ; and in this second incarnation they 
must begin anew their moral education. 
These reincarnations must be repeated until 
the soul, fittingly purified and freed from its 
earth -stains, can quit the earth at the death 
of the body, and soar into the heavenly hie- 
rarchy of Nature. Infants dying at a tender 
age have a like sad experience: their souls 
pass into the bodies of other children, and so 
begin a new life again. 

M. Figuier palpably contradicts himself; 
as, for instance, where he affirms that not 
until the last epoch in the history of the Earth 
did man, the highest type of the living crea- 
tion, appear—the crown of the visible edifice 
of Nature, the last round in the ladder of 
living creation. Yet, further on, he says, 
**We firmly believe that there is a transmi- 
gration of souls through the whole series of 
the animal classes ;’’ and so he goes caper- 
ing through zodphytes, radiates, mollusks, 
vertebrates, etc., up to mammalia, from 
whence the soul enters the body of a man, 
but not to remain there, mark! unless it be- 


haves with decorum. At the first blush, this 
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would seem to be substantially the Darwinian 
theory of development; but it differs from 
that in this regard: the author’s hierarchy of 
transmigrations is based upon sf/ritial apti- 

He 
The 


quadrumanes, of which the ape is a repre- 


tudes rather than p/ysica? adaptability. 
scouts the zodlogic scheme of Cuvier. 


sentative, are not the type next below man ; 
they have but mediocre intelligence, when 
compared with the elephant, the lion, the 
horse, or the dog, all of which are more near- 
ly spiritually allied to man. 

And now the intrepid author strikes out 
into a broader field: he regards as blasphe- 
mous the idea that this world alone accom- 
He 


endeavors to prove, by scientific reasoning, 


plishes its solitary task of creaturehood. 


that organized life exists in all the planets. 
But space forbids any thing more than a mere 
allusion to this marvelously vague and nebu- 
lous o//a -fodrida of inaccurate and unintel- 
ligible astronomical statements and theories. 
It is a sort of celestial romance, a cosmical 
apologue, inconsistent with known facts, and 
self-contradictory as well. The theory of 
the Plurality of Worlds is by no means a 
To deny this, would be to ban- 
ish angels from existence altogether ; still, 


novel one. 


the question, at best, is more or less specula- 
tive, and about as felicitous and profitable as 
that of the school -men of an earlier day, as 
to how many angels could dance on the point 
of a cambric needle. 

But to come back to the soul: It goes on 
with its transmigrations and transmissions, 
repeating its lives, farther on and on in ether 
—the life of an arch-angel or an arch-human 
—until it reaches, at last, the state of pure 
spirit, the glory of the final heaven—the sun 
itself — which is nothing else than an aggre- 
gation of souls. Satisfied with this conclu- 
sion, he goes on to say: ‘**Why may we not 
declare that the rays transmitted by the sun 
to the earth and the other planets are nothing 
more or less than the emanations of these 
souls? that these are the emissions of pure 
spirits living in a radiant star, that come to 
us and to dwellers in the other planets in 
the visible form of rays?’’ To sum up the 
whole argument: the solar rays give life to 
plants; plants transmit that germ of sensibil- 
ity to animals; the soul-germs enfolded in 


animals develop and improve, little by little, 
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from one animal to another, and are, at last, 
incarnated in a human body; a little later, 
the Superhuman succeeds man, and is launch- 
ed into the plains of ether, there to begin the 
long series of transmigrations until he reach- 
es the highest round of the spiritual ladder, 
where all material substance has been elim- 
inated, and where the soul thus exalted en- 
ters the supreme home of bliss and intellect- 
ual and moral power — that is, the sun ; and 
thus solar radiation is sustained by the con- 
tinual influx of souls into the sun. 

Such, in brief, is the theory of M. Figuier 
in this most eccentric, unphilosophical, and 
unsatisfactory work—we will not say danger- 
ous, for its very absurdity renders it effete 
and harmless. His leading theories and ar- 
guments have been but epitomized, or atom- 
ized; and to the side-issues of which he 
treats, we can not so much as hint. In lay- 
ing aside such a cheerless and incongruous 
work, it is reassuring to remember that these 
great mysteries of the Hereafter, though oft- 
times hidden from the wise and prudent, may 
be revealed unto babes ; enough, at least, to 
bring assurance, repose, and peace. 


THEIR WEDDING JouRNEY. * By W. D. How- 
ells, author of ‘* Venetian Life,’’ ‘Italian 
Journeys,”’ etc. With illustrations by Au-- 
gustus Hoppin. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 1872. 


Those who have read the delightful papers 
with the above title, which have appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly 
will very gladly welcome their re-appearance 


during the last year, 
in their rich envelope of safiron and gold, and 
those who have not will find here some of 
the most delicious contributions to modern 
literature. Mr. Howells long ago won a rep- 
utation as a most genial writer, by his earlier 
volumes suggested by his sojourn in Italy. 
These later are fully worthy his former name 
as a writer, and, while of a different charac- 
ter from those earlier ones, insure for him a 


place as one of the most delightful and ge- 


nial humorists of this country. 

The volume purports to be a work of the 
imagination, and as you go with the wedding 
journeyers from place to place, encountering 
the pleasant and the unpleasant things of a 
wedding tour, you seem to get so near the 
personality of the author, that you will cer- 
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tainly say that it cither is, or it is not, a work 
of the imagination. The perfect pictures 
that he draws of what travelers daily expe- 
rience, the easily recognized photographs of 
peculiar human nature, the delicate touches 
of human feeling, the exquisite differences 
that newly married people are humanly sus- 
ceptible of, suggest that somehow this must 
be a story founded upon fact—which conclu- 
sion you may stick to, because it is a broad 
one, even if you should fear else that your 
curiosity is getting itself in a position to be 
reproved. Atany rate, you may console your- 
self with the thought that your curiosity was 
only a tribute to the reality of his sketches. 

Basil and Isabel March, after a broken en- 
gagement, have married, and, some weeks 
afterward, start upon their wedding journey, 
having a horror of being looked upon as a 
bridal pair. They live in Boston, which they 
feel of itself is something of credit to them. 
Even at a hotel in what they esteem an en- 
chanted city, the unusual courtesy paid them 
can not be explained to their mind, till Basil 
conjectures that ‘it has been discovered by 
the register that we are from Boston, and we 
are merely meeting the reverence, affection, 
and homage which the name everywhere 
commands.’’ They leave home by the night 
train for New York, and encounter, in that 
city, what, once experiencetl, makes some 
impression on the mind —a hot day in New 
York —the description of which makes one 
parched in the mouth and heated in the blood. 

Their journey is up the Hudson, across 
New York, lingering at the Genesee Falls, 
and thence to Niagara, and Canada - ward, 
and home. Any extracts we might make 
would give little sense of the exquisite flavor 
of the whole, and our readers will find con- 
tent only in actual perusal of the volume. 
It is a pleasant book when you are tired, and 
when you are not; and, while it will enter- 
tain your hour of leisure, it will assert its 
worth even in your busier moments. 


WASHINGTON: 

By 

San Fran- 
1872. 


ALL OVER OREGON AND 
Observations on the Country, etc. 
Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor. 
cisco: John H. Carmany & Co. 
Mrs. Victor’s work, as the title indicates, 

is a comprehensive account of the most north- 

western portion of the United States territory 
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below the forty-ninth parallel. As a literary 
achievement it makes no pretensions, the 
author evidently having for a motive a real 
desire to convey to the public the greatest 
amount af information in the least space in 
which it could be given without being too 
prosily statistical. The descriptive parts are 
easily, almost carelessly written, yet contain 
some striking word-pictures of the remarka- 
ble scenery of Oregon and Washington. The 
chapters on ‘‘ Fisheries,”’ ** Forests and Lum- 
bering,’’ ‘*Among the Mountains,’’ and 
‘Geological Formation of Oregon,” are in- 
texesting and instructive alike to the general 
reader and the man of business. The table 
of contents shows a varied range of subjects, 
the familiar handling of which proves the 
author to be intimately acquainted with her 
theme, if not also somewhat in love with it. 
Some bits of local history, scattered through 
the descriptive parts, must have a peculiar 
charm for the early settlers of the country, 
who will be pleased to find their early tradi- 
tions on record. All that portion of the book 
which refers to lands, soils, climate, and re- 
sources is apparently written with knowledge 
and care ; and we can not help thinking that 
Mrs. Victor has done the Eastern public, as 
well as our own, a service by the publication 
of this book. 


HistoRY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
H. A. Taine. Translated by H. van Laun. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 


The second and last volume of this inval- 
uable work has just been issued. in a for- 
mer notice of the first volume we gave a 
somewhat comprehensive delineation of the 
plan of the author, in his application of the 
scientific method to literature. It was briefly 
this: Given a literature, philosophy, art, or 
group of arts, what is the moral condition 
which produced it, and what the conditions 
of race, surroundings, and epoch best fitted 
to produce this moral condition ? 

To the preliminary study of these three great 
forces which determine the force and charac- 
ter of a literature, the conscientious author 
first devotes himself. On these general prin- 
ciples, as a foundation, he rears his stately 
superstructure. In pursuance of this plan, 
he proceeds to contrast the Latin and Sdxon 
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genius—carefully discriminating between the 
strong German imagination, and the reason- 
ing spirit in which ideas once gotten are de- 
veloped in a regular order. Thence he sweeps 
on through the Norman invasion, hinting at 
the psychological form of French genius, 
with its clearness, grace, delicacy, refine- 
ment, and cynicism. After the long impo- 
tence of Norman literature, and a fruitless 
Saxon age, a Chaucer was begotten, who, by 
his genius, education, and life, was enabled 
to interpret, and in some measure meet, the 
demands of his time. 

Passing on, M. Taine touches upon the ele- 
ments of the Reformation, and leads forth 
into the Elizabethan period; which, follow- 
ing through to the Restoration, he is pleased 
to term the ‘* Renaissance ’’ —the Pagan Re- 
naissance comprising the earlier period, the 
Christian, the latter. The Theatre, chiefly 
represented by Ben Jonson and Shakspeare, 
he designates as the English Renaissance. 
This mode of classification and generalization 
is both ingenious and serviceable, enabling 
the general reader to better interpret the 
character of the movement contemplated as 
a whole. In the Christian Renaissance, he 
shows how the religious sentiment penetrates 
literature. Keen controversy demanded a 
more direct and exact mode of expression. 
Revealing the tyranny of ecclesiastical courts, 
portraying the triumph and enthusiasm of 
the Puritans, he sets forth the life, spirit, 
and work of Bunyan, the combative energy, 
stoicism, and virtue of Milton, thus bringing 
us forward to the Classic Age, with its But- 
ler, Dryden, Sir William Temple, Edmund 
Waller, Sir John Denham, and Sheridan, 
with which the first volume closes. 

The second volume, still pursuing the 
Classic period, opens with Dryden, whom 
the author ungenerously persists in compar- 
ing with Shakspeare —much to the disad- 
vantage of the former, as a matter of course. 
Dryden is discoursing to an audience which 
is hesitating between two forms of thought, 
fed by two opposite civilizations—an age 
that is bidding farewell to solitary imagina- 
tion and'invention, and leaping forward to 
reason and discursive thought. Dryden may 
be properly regarded as the inductor to this 
age of English reason—unwillingly, it would 
seem, from his own concession, as he terms 
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it ‘the stage to which my genius never much 
inclined me.”’ 

M. Taine proceeds to show how the moral 
and political revolutions of the seventeenth 
century advanced side by side. He sketches 
the development of moral philosophy, and 
the theory of personal right accepted and 
applied. The vehemence and brilliancy of 
parliamentary eloquence are illustrated by 
Lord Chatham, Junius, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, 
and Burke, who, unfettered, hurl themselves 
onward without caution or restraint, and who 
**speak as if they fought.” 

In the vast transfc-mation which occupies 
the eighteenth century, Addison and Swift 
are carefully analyzed, as furnishing the best 
clew to the interior of that civilization. The 
circumstances which begot the romance and 
novel literature of that century are minutely 
portrayed. The author says, ‘*The sap of 
human thought, abandoning the old dried-up 
branches, flowed into the unseen boughs, 
which it suddenly made to grow and turn 
green, and the fruits which it produced bear 
witness at once to the surrounding tempera- 
ture and the native stock.”’ M. Taine is 
both persistent and felicitous in thus tracing 
the bearings of the age and social surround- 
ings upon literature. De Foe, Richardson, 
Fielding, Smollett, and Goldsmith, with their 
distinctive characteristics; Sterne, with his ec- 
centricity, sensibility, and excessive study of 
human particularities, and Ben Jonson, the 
soi-disant literary dictator, are made to illus- 
trate the habit of English novelists. The 
Classic Age of poetry is but meagrely traced 
and unfolded. He finds in Pope the centre 
of Classic Art: descriptive and oratorical 
talent unite in him. Gray, Beattie, Watts, 
Shenstone, Smart, and others of that school 
are treated rather cavalierly, and well scold- 
ed because they did not shake off their clas- 
sical drapery and dare to be natural. Thom- 
son is regarded as ‘‘all things by turns, and 
nothing long;’’ at one moment he is eulo- 
gized for the magnificence of his genuine 
descriptive poetry; at the next he is anathe- 
matized for his sentimental vapidities and his 
pastoral billing and cooing. 

On the eve of the nineteenth century the 
great modern revolution began in Europe. 
At this point the human mind seemed to turn 
on its hinges—a new literature sprang up. 
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Robert Burns, the plowman, full of the 


yearnings of genius, and rebelling against 


the world, was the first embodiment and ex- 
ponent of this new spirit. Forty years in 
advance of his age, it is left for Cowper to 
step in and carry forward the revolution of the 
modern style, where ‘the mind, outstripping 
the known rules of rhetoric and eloquence, 
penetrates into profound psychology, and no 
longer employs words except to mark emo- 
tions.”’ , 

And now appears the English Romantic 
school, with Southey, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth as its representative leaders. Leaping 
over all classical culture, they find their mod- 
els in the Renaissance and the Middle Age. 
They propose to replace studied phrases and 
lofty vocabulary with natural tones and ple- 
beian words; and in this confusion of labors 
two great ideas are distinguished — the first 
producing historical poetry, especially man- 
ifest in Southey and Walter Scott; the second, 
philosophical poetry, apparent in Wordsworth 
and Shelley. 
as the greatest and most English of all art- 
ists; from him alone, he contends, can be 


Byron is regarded by M. Taine 


gleaned more truths of his country and of his 
age, than from all the rest together: hence 
he is made to illustrate the ideas and produc- 
tions of Modern Life. Don Fuan he re- 
gards as his great masterpiece, and styles it 
a satire on the abuses of society, rather than 
a eulogy of vice. Nearly fifty pages are de- 
voted to this frenzied fanatic of literature, 
full of internal tempests, and -‘avalanches 
of ideas which found issue only in writ- 
ing.”’ 

Book Fifth, on ‘* Modern Authors,’’ closes 
this authentic and comprehensive //istory of 
English Literature. 
to Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Stuart Mill, and Tennyson. The translator 
thinks it due to M, Taine to remind the read- 
er that this book was written while Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Macaulay were still alive. 
It is the sequel to the entire history — “ writ- 
ten on another plan, because the subject is 


It is mainly devoted 


different. 
**is not yet completed, and the ideas which 
govern it are in process of formation — that 
We can not, therefore, as 


The present period,’’ he adds, 


is, in the rough. 
yet, systematically arrange them. 
clusions can not be other than incomplete, so 


Our con- 
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long as the facts which suggest them are un. 
finished.”’ 

As we have before hinted, the work has 
none of the characteristics of a cyclopedia 
of literature. It might properly Be termed 
A Philosophy of the History of English Lit- 
erature, evincing the most patient and criti- 
cal examination, large and accurate appre- 
hension, keen analytical sense, marvelous 
capacity for classifying and arranging facts, 
scientific skill and ingenuity in tracking phe- 
nomena, wisdom and aptitude in the intro- 
duction and development of new ideas and 
sentiments. It is a work which no library 
can afford to disdain. Regarding the omis- 
sion of many illustrious names in literature, 
the author says: ‘*I have selected from con- 
temporary English writers the most original 
minds, the most consistent, and the most 
contrasted: they may be regarded as speci- 
mens, representing the common features, the 
opposite tendencies, and, consequently, the 
general direction of the public mind. 
By the side of Macau- 
lay and Carlyle, we have historians like Hal- 
lam, Buckle, and Grote; by the side of Dick- 
ens, novel writers like Bulwer, Charlotte 
Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, and 
many more ; by the side of Tennyson, poets 
like Elizabeth Browning; by the side of Stu- 
art Mill, philosophers like Hamilton, Bain, 
I pass over the vast 


They 


are only specimens. 


and Herbert Spencer. 
number of men of talent who write anony- 
mously in reviews, and who, like soldiers in 
an army, display at times more clearly than 
their generals the faculties and inclinations 
of their time and their country.” 

What Freeman is doing for the science of 
the philosophy of history, in laborious inves- 
tigation in regard to the origin, causes, prog- 
ress, and conditions of development, Taine 
is doing, still more grandly, for literature ; 
and this powerful engine of a new method, 
though still incomplete and somewhat unsat- 
isfactory, is a mute prophecy of marvelous 
things to come. 


How WIL. Ir END? A romance. By J. 
C. Heywood, author of ** Herodias,”’ ‘*An- 
tonius,’’ **Salome,’’ etc. Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872. 
We believe that the name of J. C. Hey- 
wood, the author of this singular romance, is 
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one heretofore entirely unknown among the 
readers of the Pacific Coast. The works, of 
which upon the title - page of this volume he 
is named as the author, are not, as one might 
conjecture, romances, but, as we learn from 
the advertising sheets at its end, a trilogy of 
dramatic poems. And, though unknown to 
us, if we may trust the critical notices there 
appended, he has come to be already in lit- 
erature not merely somewhat, but much. 
Herodias has been esteemed as ‘‘a really 
original drama, brimful of heroic poetry, and 
altogether as much above the dead - level of 
the age as an aboriginal growth of the wil 
derness is above the wild flowers, violets, and 
snow-drops that encumber their roots.’? An- 
tonius, it has been said, ‘‘is a grand poem, 
and a noble drama, full of strength and sim- 
plicity.”’ 
rior in dramatic intensity to the preceding 
poems ; while, taken together, they form a 
work of great power and originality.”” We 
believe none of these volumes have ever been 
upon the shelves of our bookstores, and, while 
we are loath to think they are much above our 
ordinary standard, or our appreciation, we 
feel certain they are different from the ordi- 


Salome has been held as ‘‘supe- 


nary poetical provender which it has thus far 


been our fortune to be favored with. 

Yet, after such apparently eminent success 
in a high walk of literature, Mr. Heywood, 
endowed possibly with also the restlessness 
of genius, essays a walk in pastures entirely 
new tohim. And, though it may appear to 
his friends to give evidence of some ambi- 
tion, if he has not met with such success as 
he would like, he may certainly take such 
consolation as there may be in the conscious- 
ness which misery often has of having many 
bed-fellows. It is frequent that men venture 
in many kinds of literature before they meet, 
though they finally do meet, with success. 
And it is becoming also common enough to 
find men who have gained golden opinions 
in their peculiar fields, but who, believing 
greater things of their capacities, walk out- 
side of the road wherein they have found 
success, only to regret their over self - faith. 
Successful ministers, and poets, and essayists 
frequently fail to know that no man’s genius 
is universal till they have made victims of 
themselves in thcir trial to be great as some- 


body they are not. Macaulay, great as a 
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historical writer, showed only the talent of a 
versifier, not the genius of a poet ; and Scott 
rhymed out his talent till the first Waverley 
revealed to himself his own peculiar strength. 
While the world admires the historical gen- 
ius of Mr. Motley, there are few who know 
he ever, in his earlier days, wrote a novel. 
Mr. N. P. Willis, once a great favorite among 
American writers, failed as a novelist ; Bay- 
ard Taylor has not yet, we believe, ever at- 
tempted his second work of fiction ; and Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons are universally admired 
much more than Morwood, even among his 
peculiar people. 

For some reason, persons who are capable 
of any work of the imagination, do, in their 
weak moments, become ambitious to demon- 
strate their facility in writing fiction, and 
their ambition gets no check until they fail, 
and the sad truth comes home to them that 
it is something besides the mere fact of tell- 
ing something that is strange, or not true, 
that makes a successful novelist. And so, if 
Mr. Heywood, at any time, becomes aware, 
that, though he may have and deserve suc- 
cess as a dramatic poet, yet that he has not 
and thus far does not deserve success as a 
romancer, he will, in a quiet and philosoph- 
ical moment, recall more instances than we 
have here cited of men who thought they 
could, who tried and found they really could 
not. 

Running through this volume, we are not 
sure that we have found any other object 
than simply the usual one of writing a good 
story. But before we get through it we hes- 
itate with a troubling thought. We know, 
of course, that not much of it is founded on 
fact; and we begin soon to wonder what kind 
of novels, if any at all, Mr. Heywood has 
been accustomed to read. The scheme, de- 
velopment, and final result seem particularly 
crude and veally. The revelations of its ear- 
ly chapters are startling. We have not gone 
far before we are told of two seductions ; 
three men in pursuit are killed; Mr. Aller- 
ton’s horse is fatally wounded; Cicero’s mor- 
tal course is run; the villain of the piece 
threatens to murder his victim; and Clemen- 
tine dies sadly. The story is harrowing ; 
every body, for many chapters, is kept in a 
state of anxious and sorrowful excitement, 
and the grand resultant is, that all the lovers 
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whom fate had so unkindly held apart come 
together again in a halo of sweet light; 
brother and sister, separated by an ill - fated 
misknowledge, are brought to each other’s 
smiles again, and every thing seems to be 
apparently satisfactory and happy. But Mr. 
Heywood feels restless in not having suffi- 
ciently punished the villain of his fiction by 
having married him perforce to a very plain 
and disagreeable old maid—dénouement suf- 
ficient and satisfactory, one would think. 
But, in the very closing chapters, he intro- 
duces another party of like bad morals and 
unpleasant tendencies, and they quietly leave 
the scenes where all is joy and the serenest 
satisfaction, and go out and slay each other. 
When found, they ‘teach bore tooth - marks 
inflicted by his antagonist, and the Honora- 
ble Schisterlow Brasstinkle’s left hand still 
held the throat of his opponent in a death- 
grip, while his right yet grasped a heavy 
steel pen, which he was in the habit of car- 
rying, now blunted and broken. In the right 
hand of the Honorable Pestyfog Clappergong 
a murderous knife was clutched.’? Slow 
music by the band! 

At the immature age of eleven or twelve, 
we remember to have read certain novels 
having paper covers in blue and yellow. 
The incidents detailed were often exceeding- 
ly harrowing, the whole narration put us into 
a state of the greatest excitement, and, while 
there was often much murder and terrible 
calamity, yet they were always visited upon 
parties who really deserved such fate, and 
the result of the story was always very satis- 
factory, though we believe we always closed 
the book with sighs and many deep-drawn 
breaths. And we felt some angry disappoint- 
ment when forbidden by persons who had a 
right so to do, and who were older than we, 
to read any more of those—we think they 
called them blood-and-thunder—books. And 
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we frankly confess, that, until our perusal of 
this volume of Mr. Heywood’s, we have nev- 
er read another such book. Can it be that 
Mr: Heywood has overlooked the great mas- 
ters of fiction in his perusal of literature, and 
instead has looked over those works which 
startled the lamp-lit hours of our youth? 
Or did he sit down to write immediately aft- 
er attending the sensational play of ‘After 
Dark,”’ or ‘* Under the Gaslight?’’ Or is it 
that he has a deep moral purpose in view, 
and that this is his first attempt—to be fol- 
lowed by others —to rescue the novel of the 
gtartling catastrophe, narrow escape, and 
happy, though entirely expected dénouement, 
from its ancient reputation and ill stand- 
ing? Who can tell? And—ow will it 
end? 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. By H. T. 
Coates, A.B, Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 


This volume is the third of a series, of 
which the preceding volumes are entitled, 
respectively, Zhe Young America Speaker, 
and Zhe American Popular Speaker. It is 
designed for schools, academies, and lyce- 
ums; that is, for pupils well along in the 
course of their training. It contains nine 
pages of introduction —on ‘‘ Expression and 
Gesture ’’—and concludes with fifteen pages 
of explanatory notes. The selections cover 
630 pages, and are classified into seven parts 
in prose, six parts in poetry, and one part of 
dramatic pieces. Some of these selections 
were in use in our childhood and youth, and 
some of them are very recent, fresh, and 
novel. Perhaps one-fourth of the selections 
are from speeches delivered since we can re- 
member. We can almost wish we were 
again among the lads for whom there is here 
so much of wonder and fascination. 
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Record of Marriages and Deaths on the Lacitic Coast. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FOR EVERY ISSUE OF THE “OVERLAND MONTHLY.” 


MARRIAGES. 


Mate. 


Fema. Wuens. 


Wuen.| 


Mate. 


Femate. 


Wuerr, 


Wuen. 





Adams, A. E.... 
Adams, Ira W 


Hecker, Julius... 


Biber, George .... 
Bigelow, Marcus J. 
Blackman, M. J.. 
Ronnilan, Thos. C. 
Bradford, Wm. B 
Branstetter, W. J. 
Brown, Asmus ... 
Busse, Julius. 
Cain, Thomas 
Card, Frank..... 
Caughey, Wm.... 
Cohen, William... 
Coleman, Owen.. 
Crane, G. B. 
Davidson, A. ?.. 
Derby, Charles Ww, 
Drury, Fred. S.. 
Kaston, George... - 
Fisher,Herman C. 
Goodson, John.... 
Gordon, Chas. W. 
Graham, Robt. J.. 
Grant, John, Jr. 


Hanson, Charles.. 
Harris, it. 
Henry, J. i. 
Herman, Adam.. 
Hil, H. wis 
Hincle, G. ri 
Hessack, Alfred... 
Howard, Lucas R. 
Huber, H. A.. 
Hunken, J. H.C. 
Jacobsen, a 
Johnson, ‘ 
Johnston, v. D. 


- Jennie Maguire... 


.|Maggie Henderson 


.|8. V. Farnsworth. 
..|Tryphena C. Hall. 
. 43 A. James... 


-|Marg't D. Conway 


Vv. M. Cox 
Mary A. Creswell 


Bridgeport 
Petaluma... 


Santa Barbara. 
Sacramento .. 

Longworth ... 

San Francisco. 
Brownsville ... 
San Francisco. 
Valley Ford .. 

{Sacramento ... 
S. A. Williams... ./S 
Anna Jensen .... 
Christine Adams . 
A. Lautenslager.. . 


ay ‘“Griffth.. 

da, E. Calloway . 
ih Winckelmann. 
Clara J. Parlin ... 
Sarah H. Meyers.. 
C. T. Meeker 





Virginia, Nev . 
b 


Mary A. Gilmore.. 
Fanny Heydecker| 
-|Chris. McArthur. 
A ran. J. Grayson. 
8.J.Fry s 
Mollie ’. Minshall 
-|Christina Brown . 
Emily I. Dimon .. 
Annie C. Stein... 
Julia Ingraham... 
Alice L. Fulton... 
Francis J. Cording 
Matilda Crooks.... 


Woodland 


‘| Mary Long 
Josephine A. Lyon 
Louise Wheriey.. . 
Cerrey Louis 
Sallie Long 


Carson V: alley, 
M. M. Henderson. 
Amanda Herrick 


.}/San Francisco. 
-|Auburn. 

.|Mary Hutchinson . 
Weaverville 


Washin 
Davisville 


Sarah A. Barnes. . 








Klesow, John... 


: W. Panhorst....,. 


San Francisco. .. 
San Francisco. . 


Co.. 
San Francisco... 


San Francisco. . 
San Francisco. . 
San Francisco. . 


San Francisco. . 
San Francisco. . 


San Francisco. . 
.|Colu 

San Francisco. . 
.. {San Francisco... .. 


San Francisco... 
San Francisco. . 


. San Francisco. ... 





Mar. 5.| 


| 
2 | Lambert, Chris... 
-| Lee, Samuel 


| Marquardt, John. . 


.|: Schanke, Ludwig. 
.| Shulderman, P 


‘| ‘Throp, John 


JW fibur, Amos i. 


——, Sam. L.. 
Koch, Franz.. 


wel, Alexander 
Loffgren, John .. 
Maessen, Wm .. 
Mann, Wm. E.... 


| Marsh, James C. 


i om Charles S 


Prentice, Geo. L.. 
uerel, Alexander 

‘| Sabines, John I. 
‘| Sanders, Henry L. 


| Stiles, A. 


C..| Virginia C. Freet. 
.|Mag. B. Lumsden. 
d ...|Alina Lamarche . 

|, Ten Eyck, H.B.. 


Thomas, David L. 
Thowpson, Jas ... 


Trediwick, John. . 


Whitwell, Wm 


Wiltse, Wm 
Woodworth, D.. 





.|Mary L. Andrews. 
Anna A. Lenz... 
Matilda Schmidt. . 
Lizzie brown..... 
Clara Coblenz.... 
Adie Hansson ... 


.|Margaret Schenk . 


Floris A. Freels . 
Sophia Boesch... 
.|Mary A. Riley.. 


.|Mary Bohall 
‘|Charlotte York.! 


‘IR va Waldron . 
Clarinda M. Hail..| 


Magdalena Salazar) 


../Emma L, Day.... 
..{Emma L. Briggs... 
a .|Abb: 
.|! Murawsky, Julian 


A.K.Collins 
rap Nathan. .. 


. L, Goldsmith, . 


° othe Eicher..... 
.|Mary T. Walton .. 
. [Rosalia A. Rerry. 


Marian Baiziey... 


.|Melissa Owsley... 


Mary J. White. 
Elien O. Howe. 
Louisa Marx.. 
Laura L. Perkins . 
Hannah FE. Snyder 
Christ. Torgerson. 
H. Deischnelder . . 
Mary A. Jennings 
Elien Walrath.... 


A.C. Jessup .... 
Leonora J. Affieck 


Jane Hampson .. 


Margaret Shaw 
Ellen Jeffry 


Virg. M. Waldron ./5 
..| Marg. E. Ewbanks: 
.|Char, Schlichting. 


Caroline Straus.. 


.|Annie A. Hopkins 
H.|Hattie R. Fairfield) 


. Susan A Dennison 
Kimira J. Paine 
Emma A. Crocker; 


.-/San Francisco... 


Lancha Piana.... 


San Francisco... 
Indian Valley .... 
San Francisco.... 
San Francisco. . 
San Francisco. . 


.}/San Francisco.... 


Anderson Valley... 


San Francisco. 

uiney ... 
Stockton ee 
Portland, Or..... 
San Francisco.... 
San Francisco.... 
- sacensccall 


‘|Mokelumne Hin. 
San Buenaventura 
Wyandotte eee 
San Francis 
Portland, Or. 
Nevada City 


San Francisco... 
San Francisco... 


Dry Creek 

San Francisco... 
San Francisco... 
San Francisco... 
Sacramento... 
San Francisco 
Sutter County.. 
Placerville 








Ade. W. Barthelow 


San Francisco... 


San Francisco....|.. 


San Francisco... * 
{San Francisco....].. 
San Francisco.... 
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Name. 
A bbott, Andrew J 
Abbott, Belle V. 
Adair, Richard T. 
Adickes, Friedrich 
Affeck, T.B..... 
Allen, Edward. 


Ashton, Margaret L... 


Avery, Charles H 


Baggs, ne M. 


Rarker, Abner H.. 


Blote, J 

Blyth, ES 
Bodkin, Robert Ts. 
Bowman, Flisha J. 


Britt, Johanna. 
Rrotherton, F. H 
Brown, Obadiah. 


Were. When. 


DEATHS. 


Bo 


| any 7 





-/San Francisco.... 
San Francisco.... 
Rear Valley ee 
--/San Pablo Bay....].. 
-}San Francisco....|.. 


San Francisco....|.. 
San Francisco....}.. 
.|Stockton 


Mar, 30../. 
27 
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. Butler, William 


Butts, Sai 


* Byrne, Henry 
. |Caine, Josep! 


. ‘Connell, Charles L 
. Connell, Margaret . 


yc 
. Davenport, Birchie .. 
. Davidson, L 
. Day, Laura E 
. [Devoe, James, Jr.. 
. Dickman, Marie ... 
.| Diess, poms 
: Dolan. Jam: 
. Dougherty, ‘Michael, 


Wuerr. 


Q San F ranciseo. 
ville 


Sen Francisco... 
White 


h Virginia, Nev . 
[7}San Francisco... 





. Benicia. 


R. Vea Nev. 
v 


San Francisco. 
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Doyle, Cornelius. 
Driscoll, Laura....... 
Dugan, Edward T... 
Dunphy, Carrie V.... 
Fasly, Pleasant. 
Faton, John 
Emmons, Polly 
Endean, John... 
Faulkner, Ellen... 
Fender, Lavina F ... 
Ferriss, Decodia.... . 
Figuera, Louis, Jr... 
Flynn, Thomas...... {San Peeneiete.. 
Fordham, Frederiek.. 

Frazer, J.S :|Portland, Or. 
Fredericks, Geo. H.-./San Franelsco.. 
Furste nthal, — San Franeisco.. 
Galagin, John J. Franclseo.. 
Gibbons, Isabella. 
Gilehrist, Mary. 
Gillis, Ada T ° 
Glover, Mary A.... 
Goepp, Amalie T . 
Gorman, Ann J... 
Gray, James.... 
Green, F 

Greig, L. B.. . 
Grennan, James F. 
Griebel, _—— 
dross, E. 

Guerin, Seas M. 
Haas, Isadore. 

Hall, Henry T see 
Harper, Alfred N.... 
Haskell, Frank H. 
Hathaway, James 
Hawkins, Sallie. . 
Hemmenway, Wm. 
Hendley, Frank E. 
Henry, John.... 
Hoffman, Ettle. 
Hopkins, Chartes B,. 
Horan, Margaret..... 
Huff, 5. W. eee 
Hughes, Mary E..... 
Hulbert, H. W.. 
Hull, Sarah R.. 
Hunter, Frank FE 
Hutton, William 
Inwood, Susan. 
Jamison, John.... 
Janke, Lillie .... 
Jilison, Clara E..... 
Johnson, George W. 
Johnson, Jasper 
Johnson, Joel.... 
Johnson, Wm. 
Johnson, Wm. .|Sacramento Co .. 
Johnston, John San Francisco. . 
Jolee, P ...|Sebastopol. . 
Jones, Henry T......|Novato.. 

Jones, M.J....... Petaluma. 

Kane, Mary A.. San Franelseo... 
Karlin, Peter..... 
Kelly, Daniel P.... 
Kelly, Mary / Oakland 
Kennealy, Honora... |San Franciseo... 
Kozmins Florenee.|San Francisco. . 
LaMountain, Mary K.|San Franeisco.. 
Landen berger, Pauline;San Francisco.. 
Largent, ——.... Stoekton.. 

Lee, Elizabeth Sacramento. . 
Letterman, Jonathan .|S. 

Lewis, Lydia 


- San Franciseo.. 
San Franciseo.. 
San Franeiseco.. 


Franciseo.. 
Franciseo.. 
Francisco... 


Virginia, Nev. 
Oakland 

-|/South San Fran'o. 
San Franeisco. . 
San Francisco... 


San Francisco... 


Washington 
|Brown’'s Valley.. 
San Francisco... 
-/Snelling.. 
Colfax. ...... 
P./San Franeiseo.. 
San Franelseo.. 
-|Sacramento..... 
--/Santa Cruz... 
jSan Andreas . 
| Allison Raneh 
| Yolo County 
Chile Guleh. 


San Franeisco.. 
| Belmont. ... 
ISan Franeiseo.. 


San Franeiseo.. 
-/}Oakland 
lYolo County.. 


San Francisco.. 
-|Grass Valley.. 
Princeton .. 
|Sonoma... 


Linoken, Simor 
Little, John.......... 
Lioyd, Turner J..... 
Loehhead, Christian. 
Love, Agnes... 
Ludlow, Ellen E.. 
Ludwiek, Etta 

Lyne, Julla A.... 
Martin, Isaae. 
McCaffry, John B. 
McCord, Raward 8. 


Santa Cruz. 


jan Francisco.. 
San Francisco... 
Mary ye . 
McPhillips, Patriek.../San Franeisco. 
Megines, Wm. M . Cherokee. .... 
Melzner, William... ..|Sacramento... 
Mendosa, Callitano ...|San Francisco 
Middleton, Z..... Santa Rosa... 
Miller, Louis..........|San Francisco 
Mortier, Catherine..../San Francisco. . 
Mulholland, James,...|San Francisco 
Mullin, Wm. J Crescent City. 
Mund, C. F.G San Franeisco.. 
Murphy, Dani 


ni When. 


- San Franeiseo.. ° 


Franciseo.... 


-/San Franciseo.... 


Pioneer Station... 


San Franelseo.... 


San Francisco... . 
San Francisco... .|. 


San Francisco.... 





San Francisoo....}.....-. 


DEATHS, — Continued. 


Name. 
| Murphy , James. 
| Myers, Anna. 
alan, Patrick. 
Neuhaus, Wm. FE 
Nixon, F ‘ranels J.. 
Nye, Elizabeth F.. 
Nyland, Margaret.. 
Oldfield, F. H.H. 
Oliver, Robert.. 
O'Connor, John. 
O'Keefe, Cornelius 
Otey, Thomas 


Peltier, Enillfe.. . 
Pendola, Frances 


Phelps, Marian .. 
Pheniek, Isaac .. 
Phillips, David . 
| Phillips, William. . 
Platehek, Hannah. 
..| Praizo, Elizabeth M 
.-||Preeht, Carl. 
| Priee, Fdward M . 
Prouette, C ornellus 
||Ramsey, Sarah W. 
..|/Rankin, Stanislaus 
Rice, James M... 
Rice, Joseph G 
Riee, William J.. 
Rigney, Robert FE 


||Robertson, 

||Robinson, Hugh. 

‘Rodgers, Benjamin 
..|/Rosenbaum, Hanna! 
..|'Ross, Thomas .. 
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m | Roy, Rebeeca. 
Sanders, Joseph. 

..||Sbarboro, John B 

..||Sehottler, Anna A... 


~ 
—— 


| Sharp, Margaret ones 
ool Shaw, Wiliam T.. 
..||Sheehan, Daniel. 

Shelton, Bila. 

..| Shrew sbury, Ch 
..||Simonds, Albert A.. 
b -|Sineer, Hannah 
..| Sinon, Catherine... 
a fst Wm. M.. 


lISmith’ + Gray 
..| Smith, Sophronia. 
..| Snapp, Ada FE. 
Spaulding, Sar: 
. ‘| |Squilael, Valen 
..| Stoliberg, William. . 
. | Stratton, Edward M. 
.| Stuffelbach, Bertha. 
.| Sullivan, Thomas H, 
| Sutton, James M .. 
| |Swift, Harvey Cc... 
..|/Swigard, Wm. M. 


‘ | Tenthory, Henry.... 


|\Tillson, a: 
. ‘len Wm. 


a ee 


ore errr 


Williams, Charles Ww 
Williams, James..... 
Wilson, Julia ...... 
Wilson, Lucy A. 8.. 


Yeiser, Daniel. 
Yoakum, Isaac...... 
Young, Nelly FE ..... 
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Row landson, Thomas. 


-| Winterburn, Jose. A. 


San Franeiseo.. 
Jenny Lind, 
San Franciseo.. 


San Franciseo.... ee 
San Franciseo.... 


Marysville 


jan Franeisco.... « 
San Francisco.... 


San Franciseo. 
San Franelsco. 


Parkinson, art Hi. 


Phelps, Francis M.... 


Sacramenw. 


Sacramento... 


San Francisco. 
Sacramenw.. ° 
San Francisco... 


San Franciseo....|.. 
San Franelsco.... 
San Franoiseo.... 
-|San Franeisco.... 
San Francisco.... 
San Franeisco.... 
Hamilton, Nev.... 


Pioche, Nev...... 
San Francisco... 


San Francisco.... 
|San Francisco.... 
San Francisco.... 
-|San Francisco... 
San Francisco.... 
San Francisco.... 


New Republic.. 
San Antonio... 
|San Francisco.. 
iSmoky Valley . 


|San F ranelsco.. 


|San Francisco... oe 
Sehroeder, Wilhelm B.'San Franciseo.... 


{Oak Franclsco.. 


..|Sacramento...... 


|San Francisco. 


j)San Franeisco.. 
|Elk Grove... 


|(Taylor, Samuel J. H..|s 
|San Francisco... 


.|Elk Grove.... 


Sacramento Ce 
. San Francisco 
Oakland...... 


‘/San Franeisco. . 
Marysville. ... 
Sacramento.. 


San Francisco... 


Los Angeles... a 
Santa Cruz... 


San Francisco.... 
San Francisco.... 


Fureka, Nev 
Placerville. . 
San Franciseo.. 


oe 
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